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LINCOLN AND DARWIN. 
{Born February 12, 1809. ] 





Emancipators both, Time’s twins who taught 
The world twin truths long kept from mortal ken; 
What freedom means at last to freeborn men, 
And what the progress which our fathers sought. 


Hope’s prophets were they, led by fearless thought; 
Life wrote her primal law with Darwin’s pen, 
While Lincoln’s word raised man from brute again, 

Through love undoing what love’s foes had wrought. 


Iconoclasts they were, who won from creeds 
That knew not progress, and abhorred the light, 
Curses which honor; yet, o’er fanes outworn, 
A nobler temple fit for noblest needs 
They built, wherein the ages will unite 
In blessings on the day when both were born. 
—FREDERICK LEROY SARGENT, tn McClure’s Maga- 
zine. 





LABOR AND TRADE, 





BY PROF. GRAHAM TAYLOR.* 
6 


The hope that it would be a new bond be- 
tween Trade and Labor leads me to advocate the 
building of the proposed permanent Exposi- 
tion, upon the most accessible site in downtown 
Chicago. Upon the reality and strength of 
that bond civilization has hitherto depended, 
not only for its progress, but for its perpetuity. 
It would be difficult to account for human de- 
velopment or even for the maintenance of any- 
thing worthy the name of government in the 
middle ages, without those ancient merchant 
and craft guilds, in which trade and labor 
united, even to the limited extent in which they 
united men whose interests, though distinct, 
were yet common. 

I make bold to say that the greatest bar to our 
progress and to the perpetuity of our institu- 
tions today is the attenuation of the bond be- 
tween labor and trade; between the producer 
and the middleman; the operative and the 
manufacturer; the laborer and the merchant, 
This menacing lack of relationship is not to be 
wondered at, nor to be attributed either to 
merely personal irritability or to selfish class 
antagonism. That greatest of all revolutions 





*Remarks of Prof. Graham Taylor, at the dinner of the 
Merchants’ Club, of Chicago, Grand Pacific Hotel, Chicago, 
December 10, 1898. 








which was introduced by machinery and the 
factory system, has suddenly and radically 
changed the very face of society since the dawn 
of the eighteenth century. All human relations 
were disturbed or almost violently readjusted 
thereby. The ‘‘manufacturer” was no longer 
the hand-working producer, but became the 
possessor of the machinery of production who 
employed the workers to work for him, not with 
him, and owned the product of their work. 
Thus the real manufacturers became merely 
operatives — the ‘*hands” of the so-called 
middleman ‘‘ manufacturer,” who in turn came 
to be merely the proprietor of patents, the 
seller of goods and the payer of wages, in ac- 
cordance with his ability to manipulate «the 
market.” 


DEGENERATION OF WORKMANSHIP. 


However inevitable or advantageous this 
change has been to a modern industrial prog- 
ress, it none the less accounts for and to a 
certain extent justifies, not only the lack of rela- 
tionship between these twoclassesof trade and 
labor, but also that lack of interest of the work- 
ing people in their work, of which there is such 
prevalent complaint,for surely the infinitesimal 
subdivision of modern labor which confines 
each worker to his own minute part of the work, 
and denies him any personal share in or often- 
times any sight of the finished product, tends 
to make ‘the hands” conscious only of being 
parts of the vast machine rather than to inspire 
either the interest or the art of artisanship. 
Next to the ownership of the product of a man’s 
own toil, or at least toa larger share in its value, 
perhaps the opportunity to see the finished 
product of the common toil would be most likely 
to reinspire our artisans with a personal interest 
in their lost arts. Incalculable would be the 
inspirational effect of a great permanent Ex- 
position building, in which not only the prod- 
ucts but the processes of the great working 
world should be ever open to the people’s hun- 
gering eyes and craving minds. Let the history 
of invention call to witness the effects of acci- 
dental observation, much more of the great 
world’s expositions. Let there be ip evidence 
the far-sighted policy of not a few English 
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manufacturing companies, who deem it to their 
interest to send groups of their operatives to 
the continent and even to America, to witness 
new triumphs of textile art and mechanic skill. 
Let us even cite the wistful throngs who nightly 
peer with admiring and not wholly envious 
eyes into the windows of our State street palaces 
of trade, fairly fascinated by the efflorescence 
of the useful arts. Let us not fail to summon 
even the crowds of street boys, who,interested 
into wondering silence at the sight of any 
mechanical device in motion, will prove to us 
how they may thus be fairly lifted out of them- 
selves into the higher realm of thought, utility 
and progress. Such an exhibit of the working 
world would be a new intellectual bond between 
the tradespeople and the producing classes. 


A PLAYGROUND FOR THE PEOPLE. 


A permanent Exposition building would 
afford a vastly needed recreative center for the 
working people. The democratic management 
of our noble Art Institute proves that the offer 
of the supply very quickly elicits, or if you 
please, creates the demand for the beautiful 
even in the fine arts. The throngs of manual 
workers, representing wellnigh every element 
in our cosmopolitan population, which surge 
through those galleries of painting and sculpt- 
ure are eloquent attestations of the fact, 
which is very evident to all of us social settle- 
ment residents among the people, that the 
privileged and school-cultured classes have by 
no means a monopoly of either love or appre- 
ciation for the beautiful. Let the proposed 
Exposition afford similar opportunities to the 
common people to hear the best music and the 
experience of the cities in Germany, France and 
England will be repeated here, only on a larger 
scale. In smaller, as well as in larger, public 
halls grouped around the Exposition, let health- 
ful, interesting, inspiring and elevating recre- 
ations be afforded at prices which the common 
people could pay, and the deteriorating amuse- 
ments to which the populace are very largely 
limited would lose their spell, and with it their 
vast power for evil. The American working- 
people have fewer holidays than the populace 
of any other nation. American cities do less 
for the citizens of the democracy than the 
municipalities of England and the continent 
regularly undertake to do for their populations, 
What our great Auditorium is to the classes who 
can pay the price for its exquisite privileges, 
these permanent Exposition buildings should 
be to the whole people. They would become 
nothing less than the Municipal Auditorium of 
Chicago’s cosmopolitan democracy—the more 








surely, if the initiative and control could at 
least be shared by, if not vested in, the 
municipality. 


A SOCIAL CLEARING-HOUSE FOR ALL. 


The last, though by no means the least, but 
to my mind the greatest function to be fulfilled 
by the permanent Exposition, is that of a com- 
mon center for the social unification of all our 
people. How few such centers we have on 
common, neutral ground, where all have equal 


right and status with each, few of us stop 


to think. How imperative to civic progress, 
not to say public safety, such larger or lesser 
smelting furnaces are, we little dream. Our 
public schools are doing almost everything 
that is being done to this end. To nothing 
of higher import to the future of this city could 
our Board of Education devote its splendid 
power and opportunity than to this social ex- 
tension of the work of our schools and of the 
neighborhood use of their buildings. If we 
would imagine the larger function of this 
proposed permanent Exposition in promot- 
ing the social unification of our peoples, let us 
remember how the art and beauty, the harmony 
of music and motion, the brotherhood of vast 
co-operation assembled in our Columbian 
Exposition, so hushed and harmonized, ele- 
vated ang unified the heterogeneous peoples of 
our own and all other lands who met and 
mingled there that the peace and unity, the 
satisfaction and joy of human brotherhood was 
not only unbroken but exalted during those six 
months of the Truce of God. No exhibit of the 
World’s Fair was more creditable to our com- 
mon humanity than the statistics of the police 
department, which demonstrated that the 
Columbian Guard found its highest function 
in its preventive, ornamental and fraternal 
service. 
ANOTHER CLAIM PREFERRED. 


If to the wellnigh unanimous preference of 
the lake front as the site of the proposed 
building, one may venture to add another 
claim, let me hazard the suggestion that we 
make Halsted street a boulevard and ornament 
the west bank of the Chicago river with the 
people’s palace we propose to build by the time 
the waters of Lake Michigan are turned toward 
the Mississippi. In any event these exposition 
grounds should be placed within reach of the 
people who live farthest from any other park or 
playground. If the neediest should be served 
the best, then place your exposition in the 
center of the densest and most socially destitute 
population on the American continent west of 
New York, which is to be found two hundred 
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thousand strong, between Chicago avenue on 
the north, 18th street on the south, Center 
avenue and the Lake. 

The mute appeal of the patient, plodding, 
worthy hosts of labor which you have invited 
me to articulate, is voiced in the finest American 
poetic art, and with the truest American spirit, 
by Sidney Lanier, in his ‘*Symphony.” 
Strangely he blends the discord and harmony 
of our industrial life, as he makes each or- 
chestral instrument sing of 

‘* * * * The poor! the poor! the poor! 
That stand by the inward-opening door 
Trade’s hand doth tighten evermore, 
And sigh their monstrous foul-air sigh 
For the outside air of liberty, 

Where Nature spreads her wild blue sky 
For Art to make into melody!” 

Then from labor he turns to trade, as the 
symphony culminates in the overpowering 
appeal of the common life: 

“Thou Trade! Thou king of the modern days! 
Change thy ways, 
Change thy ways; 
Let the sweaty laborers file 
A little while, 
A little while, 
Where Art and Nature sing and smile. 
Trade! is thy heart all dead, all dead? 
And hast thou nothing but a head ?” 


BE PATIENT. 





Be patient! oh, be patient! Put your ear against the earth; 
Listen Pa how noiselessly the germ o’the seed has 
tTth— 
How noiselessly and how gently it upheaves its little way, 
Till it parts yard searcely broken ground, and the blade stands 
up in day. 


Be patient! oh, be patient! The germs of mighty thought 

Must have their silent undergrowth—must underground be 
wrought; 

But as sure as there’s a power that makes the grass appear, 

Our — shall be green with liberty, the blade-time shall be 
lere, 


Be patient! oh, be patient!—go and watch the wheat ears 
yrow— 

So imperceptibly that ye can mark nor change nor throe— 

Day after day, day after day, tillthe ear is fully grown— 

And then again day after day, till the ripened field is brown. 


Be patient! oh, be patient !—though yet our hopes are 


green, 

The — fields of freedom shall be crowned with sunny 
sheen. 

Be —— be ripening !—mature your silent way, 

Till the whole broad land is tongued with fire on Freedom’s 


Harvest Day. —R.C. Trench. 





N. O. Nelson, of St. Louis, contributes an 
article on ‘‘ Social Settlements,” to the Kingdom 
of February 16. It treats of settlements in 
Chicago and New York, especially. 


An interesting story of the work of the two 
Nurses’ settlements in New York city is con- 
tributed by Miss Lavinia L. Dock, to the issue 
of the Nursing Record and Hospital World 
(London) for January 7, 1898. 








THE LINCOLN HOUSE PLAN. 





BY W. A. CLARK.* 





In the midst of diverse social conditions, and 
between two distinct neighborhoods, politically 
antagonistic and plowed through with racial 
and religious prejudice, the Lincoln House 
stands as a healing, synthetic agency friendly 
to ‘all sorts and conditions of men.” We are 
disposed to pause here and pointout the fact that 
this statement is very significant. The [public] 
school is democratic, and takes in all, irrespect- 
ive of creed or condition, but the school is for 
children and is formal and perfunctory. The 
church and mission, however earnest, are, with. 
out intention, of necessity narrow in their 
appeal. Broadly speaking, only those attend a 
particular church who believe in its teaching. 
At the Lincoln House and similar places, owing 
to religious neutrality, Christian, Jew, and 
agnostic, those who believe in the present 
social order and those who do not, all can come 
so long as they believe in good fellowship and 
are disposed to be well behaved. 

TEACHING OF PATRIOTISM. 


The better to appreciate the meaning of this 
synthetic tendency at Lincoln House, consider 
how many political, economic and religious 
groups there are in our midst, that in the name 
of patriotism and righteousness, in effect, 
separate men into warring camps. In part this 
is inevitable, but it nevertheless points the 
need of many such places as Lincoln House, 
which by its plan of organization, can bring 
people of diverse belief together on the com- 
mon ground of brotherhood. Thus to promote 
good feeling, particularly in a tenement house 
district such as ours, is, we believe, in itself a 
significant patriotic service. If democracy is 
to bea permanent form of society it is necessary 
to have much good feeling ; if the social and in- 
dustrial problems which press upon us are to 
be solved righteously and in peace, it is neces- 
sary to establish faith and good feeling among 
men. The more places there are like Lincoln 
House to mellow and soften the feelings of men, 
the more surely shall we save the modern city 
for righteousness and all high ends. 

SOME STATISTICS. 

Six years ago, the building which we now 
occupy contained a boys’ club of forty mem- 
bers. At present about 700 people of all ages 
and both sexes are connected with the House in 
its clubs and classes; perhaps there are 200 
more who come occasionally and feel some 


*From the Lincoln House “Bulletin” for 1899, 
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loyalty to the House. There are forty classes, 
ten large clubs and as many more small group 
clubs. Including the gymnasium work, there 
are 450 in the classes. 

The building, which was purchased for the 
purpose by one of the directors, was remodeled 
from two four-story apartment houses. It con- 
tains a large and well-equipped gymnasium, 
with ten shower baths,a kindergarten, a dis- 
pensary, classrooms, clubrooms, and _ six 
workshops for manual training. The gym- 
nasium is also used for theatricals, entertain- 
ments, lectures, whist tournaments, and 
dances. 

ORGANIC FRAMEWORK. 


Beginning six years ago with a boys’ club, 
one club after another has been organized and 
made strong, until this year we have a chain of 
clubs representing the whole family. First there 
is a large kindergarten, then a children’s club, 
a girl’s club and a boys’ club, a young women’s 
club and a young men’s club, two women’s 
clubs and amen’sclub. The tots go from the 

. kindergarten at six to the children’s club; at 
ten the girls and boys go to the girls’ club and 
the boys’ club; at sixteen, to the young women’s 
club and the young men’s club; at twenty, the 
young men become members of the men’s club; 
at marriage, the girls go to the women’s club. 
Thus there is an ascending scale of clubs, and 
since it is possible to make the life of the clubs 
interesting, we can hope to keepa majority of 
our children within the influence of the House 
for a long period of years. In this way we are 
never haunted by the fear that soon the boy or 
girl will be too old for the club. Already we 
have members of the men’s club who have come 
up through the boys’ club and young men’s 
club. Herein lies the strength of the Lincoln 
House plan. 


IT INCLUDES THE WHOLE FAMILY. 


It not infrequently happens that mother, 
father and several children will be found 
in their different clubs on the same night. 
This no longer excites unfavorable com- 
ment. At first, however, each new club 
had to live down much prejudice. The boys 
did not want their sisters and their mothers to 
come to the House. The young men did not 
want their fathers around. The fathers on the 
other hand were slow to come where so many 
“children” came. All of this is changed. 
Mothers and fathers, and children of all ages 
and both sexes come now in sufficiently large 
proportions to make the House thoroughly 
represent the family. Children frequently ask 
whether their father or mother can “join”; 





mothers and fathers inquire about the conduct 
of their children and counsel with the Directors 
about their welfare. Little incidents of this 
sort show the wisdom of the plan. Children 
who do not show their parents proper respect; 
parents who do not pay respect to their chil- 
dren, must learn greater mutual respect since 
they see all «‘cared for” and reverenced at Lin- 
coln House. It is worth a great deal for those 
who are much ordered about, who see little but 
the seamy side of life, to come to a place with- 
out favors or ‘pulls,’ where all are treated 
alike, with justice and courtesy, and mingle 
together in a fellowship for high ends. Thus 
to reverence the child and man who comes here 
just as if he were what he might be, is to raise 
all life to a higher level, sothat Lincoln House 
life shall be contagious in moral enthusiasm, 
and represent broadly, humanely, without cant 
or false zeal, high life. 


DEMOCRACY OF LINCOLN HOUSE, 


And this suggests the democracy of Lincoln 
House. There is enough cordiality and warmth 
of social sympathy in the place to throw out all 
constraint and self-consciousness. It has been 
remarked by visitors over and over again that 
children and grown people alike are free here 
and perfectly natural in their conduct and de- 
portment. Even among the children, there is 
no fear shown, and yet almost invariably they 
are respectfuland law-abiding. The atmosphere 
of the place is of course largely responsible for 
such conduct, but this atmosphere is not the 
result of chance. We have been able to create 
this free warm atmosphere, tempered with 
mutual respect, partly because of the religious 
neutrality of the House and partly because of 
our attitude toward formal charity. For since 
we desire to meet people here on equal terms 
(in a real but sane sense) it is totally impossible 
for us to dispense charity. It is in fact our 
settled policy not to do so. The money, the 
boots and shoes, the groceries, would stand as 
a stone wall to free self-respecting intercourse. 
Many would fawn or adopt such conduct as to 
insure favors. The tendency would be to bring 
an element of constraint and artificiality into 
the House which would materially lower its 
tone. Then, too, self-respecting people would 
not come if the House had any taint of 
charity.* 


*Qne of our workers co-operated with the Associated 
Charities in the district last year, wrote their district report, 
and did much valuable work besides. Our policy is to send 
word to the Charity Agent of any cases of need which we 
come across in our work.—W. A. C. 
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THE KING IS DEAD! LONGLIVE THE KING! 


When man, the hunter, winning in the race, 

Had conquered much, and, conquering, grown apace, 
Till out of victory he found defeat, 

And, having eaten all, had naught to eat— 

Then might some Jeremiah sad have said, 

Seeing this hopeless case, ‘*The King is dead!” 


But man is master most in power to change; 

He turned his forest to a cattle range: 

There was no foe to strive with—wherefore strive ? 
No food to kill—he kept his food alive. 

Herding his dinner, see him sit and sing 

Serene, “The King is dead! Long live the King!” 


When man, the shepherd, after years did pass, 
By nature increase grew, until the grass 

Failed to support the requisite supply 

Of cattle, who must live lest he should die, 
Again a grieved observer might be led 

Pitifully to say, “The King is dead!” 


But man who turned his prey into a pet 

To outwit hunger, was not baffled yet; 

He’d searched for grass so long he’d learned to praise it, 
And now that grass was short, why he could raise it! 

His dinner sprouted with the happy spring 

Profuse—"The King is dead! Long live the King !”’ 


When man, the farmer, growling very great, 
Out of his children built the busy State, 
Those greedy children, to his loud alarm, 
Pinched all the profits off the old man’s farm, 
Killing the golden goose—and while he bled, 
Cried sage economists, **The King is dead !l’ 


But he, good sooth, was never more alive; 

He watched the pools and trusts around him thrive, 

And when he learned the trick—it was not long; 

He organized himself—a million strong! 

Cornered the food supply! A Farmers’ ring! 

“Hurrah! The King is dead! Long live the King!” 
—Charlotte Perkins Stetson, inthe American Fabian. 


MANIFOLD ACTIVITIES. 


Professor Henderson's Tabulation of Phases of 
Enterprise Carried on in Settlements. 


There has been hitherto no complete tabula- 
tion or listing of the activities of the social 
settlements. In his new handbook on the sub- 
ject, referred to elsewhere in this issue of THE 
Commons, Prof.-Charles R. Henderson devotes 
a whole section of the book to a tabulation of 
the various forms of activity manifested in 
social settlements all over the world. By per- 
mission of the publishers and owners of the 
copyright, Messrs. Lentilhon & Co., of New York 
city, we reprint that section entire. It will 
give, moreover, an idea of the broad scope of 
the book, as well as that of settlement activity. 


Table of Activities in the Settlements, 


I. INFANCY. 
1. PHYSICAL HEALTH. 
Health talks to mothers. 
Physical care in créches, with practical demonstration 
and instruction in the care of infants. 
Supply of sterilized milk. 
Summer homes. 
Sanitary reforms (see 6 and 7). 
Charity relief 
2. ECONOMIC WELFARE. 
Infants share advantages secured by parents, family 
and community. 
Beginnings of industria) skill in kindergarten. 








3. INSTRUCTION. 

Kindergarten. 
Movement to introduce kindergarten into public 

schools. 

4. AMSTHETIC CULTURE. 
Kindergarten. 
Pictures and casts in Settlement and in home. 
Musical entertainment and songs. 
5. SOCIABILITY. 
Kindergarten. 
Parties. 
Games and plays. 
6. POLITICAL CO-OPERATION. 

Many reforms of city administration help child life ; 

sanitation, parks, play spaces, vacation schools, etc. 

7. CHARITY AND REFORMS. 

Day nurseries (see 1). 
Visiting nurses. 
All charitable relief for the family and many general 

reforms. 

8. RELIGION. 

Kindergarten songs, stories, etc. 


I 


. CHILDREN, 6-14 YEARS. 
1, PHYSICAL HEALTH. 

Gymnastics and physical culture classes. 

Games. Foot ball, basket ball, cycling, running, ete. 

Military drill: summer encampment. 

Baths. 

Excursions, outings, fresh air, country week, etc. 
(see 7). 

Teaching and training: care of teeth, hair, eyes, skin, 
general cleanliness. 

Public playgrounds, secured by lease, gift or-city park 
system (see 6). 

Child labor laws and factory inspection. Adminis- 
tration, collection of evidence (see 6). 

Vacation schools, 

2. ECONOMIC. 

Earning, 

Learning to earn. Classes in drawing, sewing, mend- 
ing, patching, darning, tools, sloyd, wood-¢arving. 
Improvement of public schools and philanthropic 
efforts. F 

Saving andinvestment. Penny Savings Bank; branch 
at or near Settlement: solicitors and visitors. 

Economy in use and enjoyment. Showing value of 
co-operation in securing rooms, spaces, games, 
excursions, etc. 

3. INSTRUCTION, 

Children being of school age, instruction is supple- 
mentary in kind, something lacking in school, or 
for those who must work in daytime. 

Clubs. 

Boys’ clubs, in groups by ages, 8-10, 10-12, 12-15, 
Reading, stories, biography, etc. 

Girls’ clubs. Games, sewing, reading, songs. 

Mixed clubs. Children 6-10, advanced kindergarten 
work. 

Classes. Drawing, clay-modeling. 

Vacation schools. Co-operation with schoo] boards and 
teachers, parents and friends. 

4. ASTHETIC, 


Musical classes and chorus work, children 8-14. 

Entertainments. Musical, dramatic, art exhibits. 
5. SOCIABILITY. 

Compare (3), (4) and (2). 

Clubs. 
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Games, songs, readings, stories. 
Summer: day outings, picnics. Winter: socials, 
receptions, etc. 
6. POLITICAL. 


Child labor. Investigation, agitation, work for legisla- 
tion, aid to factory inspectors, etc. 

Aid to truant officers in connection with schools and 
legislation in relation with compulsory education, 


7. CHARITY AND REFORM. 
Temperance bands, 
Anti-cigarette and anti-tobacco bands. 
Adopting out children of bad parents; co-operation 
with Humane Society. 
8. RELIGION. 


The songs, stories and personal influence under (2), (3), 
(4) and (5) may be suggestive of religious thought 
and feeling. The personal faith of teacher or 
leader must find expression. 

Sunday classes, 

Happy Sunday Hour. 


III, YOUTH, 14-18 YEARS, 


1. HEALTH. 


Boys: gymnasium and open-air sports, baths, health 
talks and lectures, lantern illustrations. 

Girls: gymnastics, baths, health talks. 

All sanitary reforms affect youth. 

2. ECONOMIC. 

Boys: earning; intelligence office. 

Learning to earn: classes in drawing, modeling, 
manual training. 

Saving. Penny Savings Bank. 

Co-operation in use: in purchase of articles, etc. 

Girls: Earning; intelligence office. 

Learning to earn: sewing classes, drawing, dress- 
making, cooking. 

Saving. Penny Savings Bank. 

Co-operation in purchases and enjoyments. 

For all youth, elementary questions of economics are 
discussed as occasion suggests. 

3. INSTRUCTION, 

Organized at the Settlement; or in the neighborhood 
independent of it. 

Boys: classes, reading parties, language, mathematics, 
literature, science, bookkeeping. 

Clubs: reading and debating. 

Lectures (short and illustrated). 

Girls: classes, elocution, bookkeeping, cooking. 

Clubs. 

Lectures. 

Home libraries. Groups of readers in homes with visits 
and parties; branch of public library; catalogues, 
advice in selecting books. Local lending and refer- 
ence library. Reading room. Work for improve- 
ment of public schools. 

Free popular illustrated lectures in public achools. 

4. MSTHETIC, 

Stereopticon pictures. 

Picture exhibits, loan collections, circulating pictures. 
Lectures in art. 

Dancing classes. 

Concerts. Influence of example of residents in man- 
ners, etiquette, taste. Music. 

Same as above, rather more of music, embroidery, 
drawing. 

Mixed choruses. 

Dancing parties. 

Concerts. 











IV. 


5. SOCIABILITY, 


All clubs, classes, parties, lectures, concerts, etc., 
help to fuse and harmonize the members of a com- 
munity and promote interchange of spiritual 
goods. 

It is desirable to limit the social clubs in their purely 
social evenings, and require them to have at least 
one lecture or other intellectual exercise each 
month. They must not become mere play organi- 
zations. No member should belong to more than 
one social club. Visitors admitted only on social 
evenings. 

6. POLITICAL. 

Learning. The clubs, classes and debating societies 
give information, supply incentive to study and 
practice in reasoning. 

Doing. Youths may take the first lessons in civic con- 
duct by organizing to keep a certain street or walk 
clean. They should not be made rash or vain by 
work in partisan or general politics. 

7. CHARITY AND REFORMS. 

Boys and girls may collect money, give entertainments, 
make presents to help the weakest and the poorest. 

Temperance and anti-tobacco guilds. 

Police court work, 

8. RELIGION. 

Sunday schoo] work in neighboring churches and mis- 
sions. 

All the agencies under (3), (4) and (5) may be made to 
minister to this need. 


ADULT WOMEN, 18 YEARS AND UPWARD. 


1. HEALTH. 


Gymnasium, baths, public laundries, sanitary reforms 
(see 6). 

Summer boarding homes. 

Women workers. Physicians, visiting nurses, dispen- 
sary, hospitals. 

First aid to sick and injured, 

2. ECONOMIC. 

Earning and producing. Intelligence office, garden 
plots leased, workrooms for those in distress 
(see 7). 

Trade-unions of women organized and encouraged to 
raise wages. 

Learning to earn. Classes in sewing, mending, dress- 
making, millinery, cooking, etc. 

Saving and investment Collecting for savings bank, 
building and loan associations. 

Co-operation in use and enjoyment. Rochdale co-ope- 
rative scheme, co-operative boarding house for 
unmarried women, people’s kitchen, restaurant, 
public laundries: clothing, boot, blanket and coal 
clubs; sick benefit clubs. 

3. INSTRUCTION. 

Classes. 

Clubs, 

“Pp. T. A.” (Pleasant Tuesday Afternoon), talks, 
socials, trips to parks, museums etc. 

Lectures. 

Mothers’ meetings. 

Library work. Aid in selecting books, home libraries, 
book and magazine clubs. 

4. ABSTHETIC. 
Music. Classes, choruses, concerts. 
Entertainment. Dramatic, musical, etc. 


Family parties, etiquette. 
Lending pictures for homes. 
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5. SOCIABILITY. 


See (3) and (4). 

Parties of neighbors, or by nationality, or mixed com- 
panies of several nationalities. 

“At Homes” and concerts. 

Co-operative clubs 

6. POLITICAL ; 

Learning. Women are taught by lectures and books 
to see how political and legal administration affects 
home, health, children, school, etc. The law of 
domestic relations, contracts, landlord and tenant, 
etc, 

Doing. Women are sometimes voters on school ques- 
tions. They can be persuaded to help elect good 
candidates, Agitation for legislation and factory 
inspection. Work as sanitary inspectors, factory 
nspectors or giving information to these. 

7. CHARITY AND REFORMS 

Study of conditions and problems 

Organization to help the poorest. 

Securing friendly help from outside. 

Friendly visiting and co-operation with associated 
charities 

8. RELIGION 

Pleasant Sunday afternoon 

Sacred music 


Mothers’ meetings, 


ADULT MEN, 18 AND UPWARD. 


1. HEALTH, 

Gymnasium, baths 

Free public baths (secured through 6) 

Sanitary reforms in house, shop, street cars, streets 
alleys, ete. 

Visiting nurses (see 7) 

2. ECONOMIC, 

Earning and producing. Labor bure.vus, colonization 
schemes, vegetable gardens, trade unions, boards 
of conciliation 

Learning to earn. Manual training, mechanical draw 
ing, mathematics, technical classes. 

Improvement of nizht schools (see 6). 

Savings and investment Savings bank made more 
accessible. Building and loan associations 

Economy in use and enjoyment, Instruction and agi- 
tation for schemes of co-operation, Local organi- 
zation. Encouragement of mutual benefit societies, 
clubs, lodges —aid and guidance 

Economic conferences, 

3. INSTRUCTION 

Classwork, as demanded, Reading fo those who are 
too Weary and distracted to form a reading habit. 

Clubs, with discussions and debates. 

Lectures and entertainment, frequently helped by 
music and lantern slides. A®sthetic and social 
element minyled with serious work. 

University extension, Science, art. literature, social 
history, economics, politics, ete 

4. MSTHETIC, 

Music. Concerts, classes, choruses 

Pictures, Exhibitions, catalogs, lectures on art. 
holiday excursions to museums, fine buildings, 
private mansions, ete, 

5, SOCIABILITY. 

All clubs, classes, parties, receptions, etc. 

Clubrooms for games, smoking, talking, labor bureau, 
recreation, committee meetings—substitute for 
saloon. 

Coffee houses, 
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VI. MORE GENERAL, WHERE SEVERAL CLASSES 


6. POLITICAL. 

Learning. Lectures, discussions and debates on 
“pure” politics: é. e., non-partisan. 

Doing. The clubs undertake local reforms: the nomi- 
nation and election of better councilmen, school 
officers, etc., agitation for street cleaning, building 
and factory inspection. 

Political reform leagues, and co-operation with general 
movements for improved legislation and adminis- 
tration, 

6. CHARITY AND REFORMS. 

Organization of men to help men who are worse off 
Society of St. Vincent of Paul as a type. 

Co-operation with relief agencies and charity organiza 
tions. 

Temperance societies, with methods varying according 
to local conditions. 

Visiting nurses (co-operation to secure). 

Provident dispensaries 

Society for the First Aid to the Injured and Sick. 

8%. RELIGION 

Pleasant Sunday afternoon. 

Sacred music 

Sunday lectures 

Aid to neighboring churches. 

Bible classes of men 

Ethical studies. 

Circulation of classical religious literature not cheap 
tracts of the traditional sort. which do harm. 





ARE CONCERNED, 
1, HEALTH, 

Provident dispensary (see also 7) 

Civie efforts to secure better sanitation, schools, gov 
ernment, ete. (see 6 and 7). 

Public parks accessible to the poor 

Tenement house inspection 

Drinking fountains. 

Public lavatories 

Efforts to secure supply of pure water, milk and sound 
meat, vegetables, bread (see also 6) 

First Aid to Injured and Sick, teaching and drill 

2. ECONOMIC, 

Education in industrial science and processes (see 3 

Free legal advice (see 7). 

Trade unions 

Co-operation. 

Committees and boards of conciliation in labor dis 
putes. 

Investigation of conditions, wages, ete., with publica 
tion of results, 

Chattel mortgage lending at low rates. 

3. INSTRUCTION. 

(See 2). 

Discussions of industrial and economic questions 
Prizes offered for essays. 

University extension. Lecture study, class and cor- 
respondence methods. 

Teaching of wood carving, basket weaving, cooking, 
dressmaking, technical processes, 

Publication of papers 

Distribution or sale of cheap reprints of lectures or 
articles useful to the public, cheap editions of 
poets, essayists. 

Library work. 

4. AMSTHETIC. 
Music should be made most prominent on all possible 


occasions 








The measures already mentioned, 
Growing plants for prizes. 
5. SOCIABILITY, 
Neighborhood calling and visiting 
All the assemblies and clubs above mentioned 
Interchange of visits and invitation between suburbs 
and city center. and between “east” and ‘‘ west. 
6. POLITICAI 
Legal Dispensary” or “Poor Man’s Lawyer for 
cheap legal advice. 


All measures of instruction and action involving 





co-operation of all adults. 
7. CHARITY AND REFORMS, 
Dispensaries, dental service, surgical helps. and all 
methods above mentioned. 
Members of all classes should be encouraged to 
co-operate as neighbors to prevent pauperism 
Civic efforts of all kinds should engage the united 
iterest of yvoung and old. 


Ss. RELIGION, 





Household worship (neighbors invited 
Public worship. 
Sacred concerts 
Encouragement to neighboring churches, 


THE BOAST OF CHARITY. 


The New York Herald boasts that New York. 
ers spent $25,000,000 in charity during 1898. 
Laying aside the question of why such a tremen- 
dous outlay was necessary in the midst of such 
boasted prosperity, we come to the question, 
When will some great city boast that it did not 
find it necessary to spend a dollar for charity, 
its people being employed at living wages’ 
While we are congratulating ourselves that 
charity is provided for in abundance let us not 
forget that it is our duty to strive for that con- 
dition when charity will not be needed.— 
Omaha World-Herald. 


“IN His STEPS” 


A Story by REV. CHARLES M, SHELDON, of 
Topeka, Kan. 


ONE OF THE FEW STORIES IN WHICH THE SOCIAL 
SETTLEMENT PLAYS A PART. 


Order through “ The Commons.” 


25 cents. 
75 cents. 


Paper Covers, - - - 
Cloth Covers, = = = 


“The Commons” for a year, and 
“In His Steps,” in cloth covers, $1.00 
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THE WHITE MAN’S BURDEN. 


rake up the White Man’s burden ; 
Send forth your sturdy sons, 
And load them down with whisky 
And Testaments and guns, 
Throw in a few diseases 
To spread in tropic climes, 
For there the healthy niggers 
Are quite behind the times, 


And don't forget the factories, 
On those benighted shores, 
hey have no cheerful iron-mills, 
Nor eke department stores 
They never work twelve hours a day, 
And live in strange content, 
Altho’ they never have to pay 
\ single cent of rent. 


rake up the White Man's burden, 
And teach the Philippines 
What interest and taxes are 
And what a mortgage means; 
Give them eleetrocution chairs, 
And prisons, too, galore; 
And if they seem inclined to kick, 
Then spill their heathen gore, 


They need our labor question, too, 
And politics and fraud, 

We've made a pretty mess at home ; 
Let’s make a mess abroad. 

And let us ever humbly pray 
The Lord of Hosts may deign 

To stir our feeble memories, 
Lest we forget—the Maine. 


Take up the White Man’s burden; 
To you who thus succeed 
In civilizing savage hordes 
They owe a debt, indeed; 
Concessions, pensions, salaries, 
And privilege and right, 
With outstretched hands you raised to bless. 
Grab everything in sight. 


Take up the White Man’s burden, 
And if you write in verse, 
Flatter your Nation's vices 
And strive to make them worse. 
Then learn that if with pious words 
You ornament each phrase, 
Ina world of canting hypocrites 
This kind of business pays. 
—Erinest H.Croshy, in the New York Times 


‘««Never mind, dear,” [said to my little girl, 
having vainly endeavored to persuade her to 
give one of her dolls to a child who had never 
owned one; “never mind! Perhaps some day 
you will be a poor little girl yourself, and then 
you will know what it is to have no toys.” 

‘«‘ Yes, mamma,’’ she sobbed, «I have thought 
of that, and that’s the reason why I want to 
save all my things.’’— Youth’s Companion. 


The Mansfield House (East London) report for 
1898 contains illustrations of the new building 
and features of the work, and gives a display of 
settlement activity highly suggestive for settle- 
ment workers on this side of the water. 
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EDEN PORSACACABCACA 
Studies of the # *% #% 


x» % * Labor Movement. 
CECE PEPE EPS ABABCA:’ 


UPSA. 


INDUSTRIAL FREEDOM. 


“And ye shall Know the truth,and the truth shall make you free,” 
(Tune—Marching through Georgia.) 
Sing aloud the tidings that the race will yet be free, 
Man to man the wide world o’er will surely brothers be; 
Right to work, the right to live, let every one agree, 
God freely vives to the people. 
CHORUS, 
Hurrah, hurrah, the truth shall make us free! 
Hurrah, hurrah, for dear humanity! 
Right to work let all proclaim till men united be, 
In God’s free gift to the people. 
Tell the story over to the young and to the old, 
Liberty for every man is better far than gold; 
In the sweat of labor eat thy daily bread, we're told, 
As God’s free gift to the people. 
CHORUS. 
Shorter days for those who toil will make more work for all, 
(For a shorter work day then we'll sound a trumpet eall, 
And thus the fruit of labor on all alike will fall, 
As God’s free gift to the people. 
CHORUS, 
Let us grantto every man the right to have a share 
In the things that God has made as free as sun and air; 
Let us have free land for all, then free work everywhere 
Godad’s gift will be to the people. 
CHORUS, 
With justice done to every one then happy shall we be; 
Poverty shall disappear, the prisoners will be free; 


The right to work, the right to live, the love of liberty— 
All God’s best gifts to the people. 
CHORUS, 


Toledo, Ohio. S. M, JONES. 


A VISIT TO RUSKIN. 


Successful Co-operative Colony Near Nashville, Tenn, 
Brotherhood in Industry Effectively 


Exemplified, 


| BY JOHN P. GAVIT.] 


In the course of a series of lectures on ‘Social 
Religion,” recently delivered at Nashville, 
Tenn., I was surprised to find that the edu- 
sated class in the South —and, indeed, the 
working people as well, so far as I saw them 
have very slight consciousness of a social move- 
ment of humanity or a social crisis in the 
present. The fact that the South is still agri- 
cultural, that the stress of manufacturing 
competition and the influx of masses of foreign- 
speaking people, with their necessity of working 
for low wages and exemplifying a low standard 
of living has as yet only fairly begun, may ac- 


count for this, and I was glad to find that the 
absence of appreciated personal interest in the 
issues left minds free and tolerant to hear and 
discuss the vital issues of our day. But I was 
not prepared to find that, with one exception, 
no person in all Nashville whom I chanced to 
meet had ever heard of «* Ruskin.” , 

I had been speaking of the possibility of 
brotherhood in industry ; of the absolute im- 
possibility of any other brotherhood without 
that brotherhood. A minister of the city at 
once broke in and said: , 

«Yes, sir, of course, that is all true, but that 
sort of brotherhood is a millenium away—it 
would not be possible even to exemplify it 
now. What we want to know about now is 
churches for the poor!” 

And then I spoke of Ruskin—-“ under your 
noses, gentlemen and ladies, within fifty miles 
of your own city, an example of brotherhood 
in industry and economics.” Andto my amaze- 
ment, not one soul in all the audience ever had 
heard of the place! With one exception—after 
the lecture, a little man with a keen, bright 
eye and iron-gray hair, a type of intelligent 
workingman with whom I was familiar in Chi- 
sago, came up and took my hand. «I’m a 
part-paid-up member of the Ruskin Associa- 
tion,” he said, ‘*and I want to give youa note 
to them, if, as you say, you are going out there 
tomorrow.” 

Three bright fellows of the Ruskin member- 
ship were companions of the journey to Ten- 
nessee City, the station on the Nashville, 
Chattanooga and St. Louis Railway nearest to 
Ruskin. ‘hey were Allan Fields, president of 
the colony, young Herrington, first vice-presi- 
dent, and Charles W. Corbett, purchasing 
agent and store manager. It was refreshing to 
talk with them of social conditions, North and 
South, and find in these plain-clothed, intelli- 
gent workers keen insight into men and affairs 
and a knowledge of world-movements which I 
had not found before south of the Ohio river. 


There are three ways of reaching Ruskin 
from Tennessee City (which imposing name 
serves to supply the deficiencies of actuality in 
a little village of plain buildings about a rail- 
road station). You can ride in the mail-wagon 
over the direct road through the stony valley 
of the Yellow Creek, which puts to shame the 
famous‘ Rocky Road to Dublin.” You can hirea 
team‘ and go over a ridge road, used when the 
creek overflows its banksin spring; or you can 
walk across country. We walked. And we 
found that, in at least one respect, Ruskin is 


(Continued on paye 14.) 
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THE COMMONS. 


B Montbly Record Devoted to Aspects of Life and Labor 
from the Social Settlement Point of View. 


For particulars as to rates, terms of advertising, etc., 
see * Publisher’s Corner” on last page. 


CHICAGO, APRIL 15, 1899. 


EDITORIAL. 
ANNOUNCEMENT. 


IRCUMSTANCES over which we have had little or no 
control have gotten the better of THE COMMONS edi- 
torial management since the issue of the last number of the 
paper, and a special, enlarged number is issued to make up 
the deficiency in some measure and to bring us up to date. 
With the issue of the next number, 34, we shall enter 
ipon a new lease of life, and upon certain new features of 
management, More explicit announcement will be made 
in Number 34. With that issue. Volume 4 of THE Com- 


MONS Will begin, and several facts will make the new vol 
ume of more than usual interest and importance. 

Phe Aringdom, of Minneapolis, which for ten years, all 
but single-handed, has been waging the battle for the cause 
f social religion and the gospel of economic right relation 
ship within the chureh, is about to discontinue publication, 
leaving its peculiar field unoccupied, THrk COMMONS and 
the Soci] Gospel have agreed to till out the unexpired sub 
scriptions of the Kingdom, and with the opening of the new 
volume with the issue dated May 15, we shall endeavor so 
to enlarge our scope as to fill, in some measure, the field 
which the retirement of the Kingdom leaves vacant. We 
shall dwell upon this more fully in the next issue 

Hereafter TH ke COMMONS Will be issued regularly on the 
15th of each month, and will be distinguished by serial num 
bers rather than by the names of the months, which have 
no Significance for a paper of this character. Subscriptions 
will be extended to fill the hiatus caused by our long silence, 
ind we shall proceed in our effort to make THE COMMONS 
more valuable and interesting than ever before, sure of the 
“ontinued support of the friends whose co-operation has so 


long made our continued publication possible. 


EAL literature grows out of the social settle- 

ment movement. A great proportion of 

this issue of THE COMMONS is given up to the 
review of books from and about settlements. 


LESS ABOUT THEORY 


N a letter from the head of one of the best of 
| the Boston settlements to the editor of THE 
CoMMONS there is a striking phrase, involving 
a vast amount of settlement experience and 
sound judgment. ‘I am saying less and less, 
nowadays,” he says, ‘‘about social theory and 
generalities, and more and more about concrete 
doing. I find less and less time for philosophiz 
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ing in my effort to set fifty pairs of hands at 
work in my community. I do not want our 
settlement work to degenerate into a mere series 
of moral jobs; but I find that there is so great 
and so rapidly growing an interest, on the part 
of those whom we can influence, in the poor and 
their concrete problems and sufferings and in- 
justices, that it must be set to work. Some of 
this interest, no doubt, is spurious, or at best 
patronizing, but most of it is genuine, and our 
problem and our duty are to utilize it.” 

Making all allowance for the necessity of 
exhaustive study and sound theory, of keen 
analysis and synthesis, to evolve a correct 
philosophy of society, the fact remains—and 
every settlement worker comes to it sooner or 
later, after his endless speculation and speech- 
ifying as to This and That have turned to 
ashes upon his lips and in his heart—that only 
through doing and being can one know. Super- 
ficial and unsatisfying as much of the effort 
to better conditions in a given area necessarily 
must be, the fact always remains that only by 
trying, with such poor light as he may have, to 
do something, can one know what to do. 

Doubtless the mass of the workers must at 
last achieve their own salvation, must rid 
themselves of their own burdens and of the 
iniquities under which they suffer. Neverthe- 
less, there is among the rising generation of the 
resourceful a tremendous fund of loving im- 
pulse and of precious human sympathy and 
strength now frittering itself away in vain and 
suicidal search for amusement, which the 
settlements can discover and inspire, and can 
finally bring to self-conscionsness and salva- 
tion through self-surrender in the service of 
the people. 


PEACE PROPOSALS. 


HILE we gravely discuss the peace pro- 
W posals of the Czar and the other grand 
old advocates of compelling other people to 
worship God and otherwise conduct themselves 
according to the dictates of our own consciences 

and pocketbooks !—we may as well face the 
fact that there can be no peace between 
nations or individuals while men continue 
to struggle together for economic mastery 
and to employ force in their relations with each 
other. The force of the policeman’s club, of 
the militiaman’s bayonet, of the warship's 
13-inch gun and dynamite torpedo, and of the 
overwhelming bank account, is the same in 
kind and the same in purpose, and are logical 
and necessary accompaniments of each other. 
There are in the last analysis but two alterna- 
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tives: on the one hand absolute non-resistance 
in a reign of love, in unreserving fellowship 
in mutually emulating service; and on the 
other the defense of individual and property 
rights by physical force, veiled by euphemisms 
and indirections, to be sure, but in the 
issue as strong, as brutal, as barbaric, as may 
be necessary. Without a continually augment- 
ing display of physical force in the great 
international game of bluff tor property-stakes, 
the Czar’s government, or any other govern- 
ment, as we at present understand that word, 
would perish inan hour, Without the militia- 
man’s bayonet and gatling gun in barely con- 
cealed reserve, the iniquities of monopolistic 
industria! organization would vanish in a day- 
time before the people’s wrath. The fact is, 
that all these things and the wholesale murders 
and sham ‘patriotisms,” of which they are 
both causes and effects, are doubtless examples 
of the woes and sins and ‘offenses’’ which 
‘““must needs come,” to show the peoples by 
awful lessons the folly of hatred and covetous- 
ness, of counting property as more * sacred” 
than munhood. The only value of the Czar’s 
peace proposal is, that it serves on the one hand 
as a magnificent example of self-deception, and 
on the other as a new and startling evidence that 
LOVE, IS TO COME; that men, after all, can do 
nothing against the truth; that God does at last 
make the very wrath of His enemies to praise 
Him; that the Right, for which men toil and 
plead and die in obscurity and agony and hope- 
lessness, Will comeintoits own. «No question 
is ever settled until it is settled RiGHur.” 


OMMUNISM is not, never was, never could 
_- be, a formal, institutional thing. Shar- 
ing of economic wealth is essentially a thing 
of the spirit, and cannot be forced by law. ‘The 
spirit of private property is the hellish thing 
which fills the world with hatred and covetous- 
ness and murders. The Anarchist who would 
abolish private property by force is the twin- 
brother of him who retains it by force. True 
Christianity is incompatible with either. The 
only true basis of social relationship is human 
love and fellowship. Men can be compelled to 
say they love each other; to do it in deed and 
in truth is a matter of free spirit. All men can 
do is to remove the obstacles. 


TEN-EYED men, with hearts set upon the 
recognition of the rediscovered truth of 

the all-pervasive jurisdiction of true religion 
have been saying, with increasing emphasis, 
that «‘every economic question is a religious 
question.” We are almost ready now, discover- 
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ing the impossibility of true personal religion 
in the midst of maladjusted human relation- 
ships, to see and to declare that every truly 
religious question is an economic question ! 


LREADY the movement for vacation 
A schools and playgrounds in the city of 
Chicago is well under way for the coming sum- 
mer, and the regular meetings of the Vacation 
School board, which has the plans and arrange- 
ments in charge, show that another valuable 
year’s work will still further pave the way for 
the city’s assumption of this important phase 
of the educational enterprise. 


HAT a Day of God it will be when the 
W keenness and vigor and energy of ‘ busi- 
ness enterprise’ in its best sense, become con- 
secrated to the service of God through the 
service of men! Paul of Tarsus is the type 
of the regenerated persecutor of the Little Ones. 
And what an Apostle of Truth he did become! 


ERMIT the publishers of THE Common; to 
P encroach upon the editorial space to reiter- 
ate a former assurance 
We do not want to lose one subscriber. People 
stop their subscription usually for one of three 
reasons: Either (1) they do not like the paper, 
or (2) have lost interest in the cause for which 
it stands, or (3) they cannot well afford the 
price of subscription. With these possible 
reasons in mind, we ask, as a certain sort of 
right, that if you do not like the paper you will 
say so, and tell us frankly and honestly what 
sort of changes in its general policy or details 
you would suggest. This will give us the oppor- 
tunity at least to consider whether, without 
sacrifice of vital principle, we cannot make the 
publication pleasing also to you. If you have 
lost interest, you can at least suy so, and let us 
do what we can to make our cause more inter- 
esting in its presentation to you. If you cannot 
afford the price, nothing would give us greater 
pleasure than to send you the paper a year 
without charge, for brotherhood’s sake. We 
can better afford to lose for the time being the 
small amount involved in the subscription than 
we can to lose your well-informed interest in 
the work for which we stand. 


ke E need increases for warning against the 
creation of a Settlement Cult, with all its 
accompaniment of Pharisaism and institutional 
pride. Strive, O brethren, for simplicity and 
directness of life, both within and without! 
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A VISIT TO RUSKIN. 
(Continued from page 11.) 
like Jerusalem—the hills are round about it! 
They told me it was seven miles from Tennes- 
see City to Ruskin. My lame legs and back 
afterward indignantly assured me that it was 
nearer seventeen! It was a delightfully bright, 
clear morning, of transparent atmosphere and 
deep blue sky, and the colors in the bare woods 
wore all the variety possible short of greenery. 

As we threaded our way along precipitous 
declivities, clinging to roots, stones and trees 
lest we should slip and plunge headlong down 
to the rushing stream below, I could think 
only of a secret journey to the hiding place of 
a community of Waldenses in the day when to 
be a Waldensian was even much more than now 
to be a Socialist in Tennessee. 

We came first to Old Ruskin—in the heart of 
the oak woods, where the comniunity first spent 
three years of struggle with adverse circum- 
stances—unsuitable location, and inherent in- 
dividualistic cussedness in addition to the 
necessary trials of pioneering. It swept upon 
me there, as I saw the one plain slab building 
left of the former colony, looked about through 
the deep forest through which we had come, 
and felt in my bones the chill of the air—what 
a price these brave people had paid and were 
paying for economic freedom and fraternity. 

Five miles or so further we came round a cor- 
ner of a steep hill, where we had risked our 
necks in a scramble over stones and among the 
tree-trunks, and Ruskin was in sight. 


I can never forget or describe the sensations 
with which I looked upon that cluster of white- 
washed huts, reminding one oi rather elaborate 
seashore bath-houses, grouped about the fine, 
large ** Printery,’ bearing the words “ Ruskin 
Co-operative Association.” Desperately plain 
and poor it all looked, but in my eyes irrepres- 
sible tears made a halo about it all. At last, 
and for the first time in my life, I was looking 
upon a dramatization of brotherhood in human 
flesh. They told me afterward of their limita- 
tions, of their trials and struggles with their 
own characters, with unbrotherly members of 
their own fellowship; even of crises in their 
atfairs in the effort to get a proper legal sanc- 
tion for their fraternity. Nothing—not even 
failure—could ever wipe from my memory the 
abiding comfort of having seen once with my 
own eyes a community of 300 human souls in 
which the wealth and the poverty were alike 


to all, where there was neither landlord nor 


money-lord, millionaire mor pauper, criminal 
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nor policeman, where the only trace of monop- 
oly was the people’s monopoly of their own 
affairs, 


And my impression of the people was similar. 
The haunting, dogged look of haggard malnu- 
trition, half- hunger and suppressed desper- 
ation, or of cunning selfishness, which is 80 
common in the city population of the poor, was 
absent at Ruskin. For outward appearance 
they seem to care nothing, and the great fam- 
ily dining-room was filled with blue-shirted 
men in overalls and women in calico; yet the 
bright eyes, and happy, contented faces of the 
people, and especially of the children, was 
“appearance” quite enough to satisfy one fresh 
from the abominations of city life and the 
slavery to the idiotic fashions of ‘‘sassiety.” 

They tell me the children do not fight at 
Ruskin. I watched a party of them playing 
between school hours on the banks of the 
stream that runs out of the big cave, and heard 
never across word. To one of the boys I said, 
with utmost solemnity : « Now, George, I want 
you to tell me--why do you like to live here?” 

«Well, it’s a nice place,” he said. 

«But you never see here any of the interest- 
ing things that were so much fun in the city 
where you used to live—no fires, or policemen, 
or runaways, or street fights, or trolley cars, or 
saloons, or drunken men.” 

The look of quizzical scorn which the boy 
gave me was worth going all the way to Ruskin 
to see. And the boy’s little sister, standing by, 
pulled at his sleeve and asked : 

«« Brother, what is a drunken man?” 


The steam whistle on the power house blew 
two blasts at 11:40, not long after we arrived, 
calling men and teams from the distant parts of 
the farm, and at 12, with one blast, announced 
dinner. It is with this whistle that the sleep- 
ers are roused at 5:30 a. M., called to breakfast 
at 6 and to work at 7 and 1, and at 5 the work- 
day closes. The whistle also announces time 
of meetings and entertainments, and would 
signal the fire alarm. 

\ fine example of the social spirit of the 
place is the great dining-room in the top floor 
of the printery, where they all eat together in 
a common sharing of the loaf and the cup 
which made my heart swell. Probably nine 
out of ten of the families came with household 
goods and utensils, and would greatly prefer to 
board in their own houses after their former 
manner. But the common necessity of economy 
by all is willingly borne by each, and their 
common meal of simple food, of which there 
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seemed plenty, is a beautiful indication of 
social sacrifice. 


Let none suppose that Ruskin is free from 
human traits of the less fraternal sort. Of no 
one thing was I more thoroughly convinced by 
my Ruskin visit than that neither in this 
mountain nor at Jerusalem can oue find escape 
from his eternal conflict with his own self in 
the effort to adjust his self-interests to those of 
other people. Myself and The Other Fellow 
are constant factors in the human problem, and 
the most successful colony scheme will never 
do away with the division of labor and the 
varying rewards in that ancient art and craft 
of Living Together! 

They have their problems, but we on the out- 
side are hardly in a position either to scoff or 
to advise. Let the colony scheme be * imprac- 
ticable,” ‘‘visionary,” or what you will; ‘it 
could hardly be less practicable than our in- 
sane fashion of social pain and individual fail- 
ure in the average sort of life. Utopia itself 
is a mathematical demonstration of social cer- 
tainty compared with the formless, direction- 
less chaos of ordinary society! 

They are doing one thing at Ruskin that we 
have not accomplished outside. ‘They are ex- 
emplifying democracy. The thirteen directors 
and the Executive Board of three meet weekly, 
and about seventy-five Kuskinites turn out to 
help them meet! Oligarchies will fare ill 
where the rank and file of the citizenship at- 
tend the committee meetings. And the fair- 
ness of the management is well attested by the 
fact that the President always recognizes and 
grants the floor to any member who desires to 
speak. The officers are truly the servants of 
the people, for they can be admonished or re- 
moved at any time by vote of the membership. 


One of the boys picked an early flower for me 
from a cluster in a cleft of the rock. When I 
asked him why he picked only one, he said : 

‘«* Well, they look prettier there, and beside, 
if you and I picked them all, we alone should 
have the pleasure of them, and that for a little 
while only; if we leave them growing there on 
the rock, everybody who passes can enjoy them 
alike, each without robbing anybody else.” 

I did not let him see me smile. 

THE. FOUNDING OF RUSKIN. 

It is not my purpose to give a long account 
of the history and development of Ruskin. Con- 
cerning that let Mr. Corbett speak.* 

‘‘In April, 1893, a paper was started in Greens- 
burg, Ind., called Zhe Coming Nation, which 


** Story of the Ruskin Co-operative Association,” by 
Charles W, Corbett, Mired Stocks, Chieago, February, 1899. 


advocated co-operative methods. It appealed 
to thousands who are in sympathy with these 
ideas, and its circulation rapidly grew. Com- 
mencing in October, 1893, this paper published 
a series of articles entitled a ‘A Co-operative 
Village,’ in which a practical plan of applica- 
tion of the ideas was presented. Discussion of 
plans, enlisting of interested parties, and pre- 
paratory work continued until June 15, 1894, 
when 1,000 acres of unimproved timber land i4 
miles trom Tennessee City, Tenn., were pur- 
chased, and the printing office moved to the 
new Utopia. A charter was taken out Aug. 21, 
1894, and upon inventory the ‘ Co-operative 
Village’ commenced operations with thirty-five 
members and a capital of $18,040.90. 

«In undertaking to clear the wildwood and 
build a town; to form an organization of indi- 
viduals who came from all parts of the country 
and all walks of life, and who were total strang- 
ers to each other; and to establish a new system 
of industry and society in harmony with the 
ories of advanced thought, are matters of no 
small moment, and the pioneers of Ruskin had 
many difficulties to overcome, many mistakes 





“THE PRINTERY,.” 


to rectify, and much to face as ‘fact’ that had 
not appeared in theory. It must also be con- 
ceded that a people reared for generations in a 
competitive environment, although their the- 
ories may be well studied and their motives the 
best, cannot at once adapt themselves to new 
methods, particularly under adverse circum- 
stances. 


MOVING THE COLONY. 


‘«©A most serious mistake was made in the 
purchase of the wooded ridge land, and after 1} 
years spent in clearing and improving, it was 
deemed unfit for a town site. In February, 
1896, a tract of land consisting of 384 acres, on 
which were located Cave Mills postoffice, store 
and mills, 44 miles north of the old site, was 
purchased, and at once moving to the new home 
commenced. Regardless of all these mistakes, 
difficulties, and inconveniences/ the demand 
for co-operative progress was so great in the 
hearts of Ruskinites and their sympathizers 
throughout the world who bought their prod- 
ucts, books, etc., and pushed their paper, that 
steady advancement has been made, as shown 
by the following table : 
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Date. Members. Resources. 
Chartered Aug. 21, Is%4 onan 5 $18,040.90 
Jan. 1, 1895...... piss Ssnkmenae 19,604.85 
ED es saan bp ekkt dbewseks Gabhen 415 28,114.54 
SE aes (cave akan aepen 63 57,394.19 
eee Laeeeesheae ee | 78,591.45 


«In above table a member is considered one 
owning stock. 

“The association now owns and controls 
1,789 acres of land, and is engaged in agricul- 
ture, horticulture, fruit raising, florieulture 
(we are now printing a catalogue of bulbs, 
plants, seeds and nursery stock), celery raising, 
breeding high-grade Poland China hogs and 
White Plymouth Rock chickens, dairying, bee- 
keeping, canning, manufacturing leather sus- 
penders, cereal coffee, chewing gum and bath 
cabinets. We are operating flour and corn 
mills, cotton gin, saw, planing, lath and shingle 
mills, steam laundry, printing office, machine 
shop, blacksmith and wagon shup, sash and 
door shop, bakery, tailor shop, paint shop, tin 
shop, shoe shop, photo gallery, general mer- 
chandise store. One of our men is postmaster 
and another mail carrier. 

«‘Our property is being rapidly improved, 
not only in buildings, conveniences and equip- 
ment, but in development of natural resources. 
Orchards and vineyards from our nurseries are 
being planted on the hills; small fruits, berries 
and plants set in the gardens; and the lands 
brought up with stock peas, clovers, and scien- 
tific treatment. 


SOME DETAILS OF MANAGEMENT, 


‘* Business of the association is in the hands 
of a board of thirteen directors, who meet 
Wednesday evening of each week, and who are 
subject to the initiative and referendum of the 
people. 

‘¢Details are carried out by an Executive 
Board of three, consisting of President, first 
Vice-President, and second Vice-President, 
each of whom has particular supervision over 
a certain number of departments of industry. 
Each department is in charge of a foreman, 
who is responsible to the Executive Board. 
The foremen plan work, keep time of men, and 
are responsible for values in their departments. 
Once each week their time books and books of 
charges against members are sent to the time- 
keeper to be posted. As all adults receive the 
same pay for the same time employed; all 
minors receive an equitable maintenance, pro- 
vided they are in school or employed during 
vacation ; and all sick persons or unfortunates 
are on the time books of the sanitary depart- 
ment, the weekly balance of the timekeeper’s 
ledger shows the credit due each for the week, 
above what has been consumed, and such bal- 
ance is paid in ‘hour’ checks. This system is 
not only equitable, scientific and satisfactory, 
but places the basis of all values where it be- 
longs, upon an estimate of hours of human 
labor required in production. 

‘Following the system of accounts to its 
conclusion, the association ledger, by receiv- 
ing entries from the Treasurer’s cash book ; 
the journalized weekly transcripts from the 
timekeeper’s ledger; the journalized entries of 
requisitions showing transfers from one de- 
partment to another; and entries from the 
invoice book, makes a simple and complete 
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record of all business, showing condition and 
progress of each department and each outside 
account. 

‘«« The association adheres strictly to a cash 
basis ; neither accepts nor extends credit.”’ 


To become a member of the Ruskin Co-opera- 
tive Association one must submit an applica- 
tion; answer a number of questions as to 
qualifications ; receive a majority vote of mem- 
bers voting; and purchase one share of stock 
costing $500. One person can own no more 
than one share, and the purchase of one share 
by the head of a family admits the family. 

Married women work in the Association’s 
direct service only half a day; it is estimated 
that their care of the children and home is 
service of the community. The most striking 
difference from the competitive world’s manner 
of doing is inthe fact that the moment the 
doctor puts a new baby’s name on the associa- 
tion’s books, the child begins to draw his weekly 
pay. A family is thus, at Ruskin, a source of 
income rather than of expense to its parents, 
for the association reckons that a child pre- 
paring for productive labor is an investment in 
the future welfare of the community, and as 
such should be supported by the community. 

The school seemed a good one, with depart- 
ments from kindergarten to art and music, and 
the children in itseemed happy and contented. 
The sustained interest of all waived the whole 
question of disorder and mischief. 


‘Our present site,” says Mr. Corbett, ‘is 
well adapted to our purposes. We have high 
hills with fertile valleys between, and the 
beautiful Yellow Creek flowing through. Nu- 
merous springs furnish crystal water for every 
use. Timber, stone for lime and building, 
clay, sand and gravel are among the natural 
resources. Our hills, ‘rock-ribbed and ancient 
as the sun,’ seem prepared specially for us. 
Under the great limestone cliff just at our 
business site is located the ‘Big Cave,’ or 
‘Old Nature’s Dug-out.’ This cave (whose 
temperature varies but one or two degrees dur- 
ing the year) has an unlimited capacity, and is 
splendidly adapted to storage of fruits, vege- 
tables, floricultural and nursery stock, etce., 
and for celery and mushroom culture, and 
other practical uses, as well as being an object 
of extreme interest and grandeur. It has for 
years been a place of resort for picnics, meet- 
ings, Sunday-schools, dances, etc., and is 
estimated to have had within its walls over 
2,000 persons at one time, on July 4 last. Teams 
drive in to unload, and for using the back 
recesses we have a car on a track that is drawn 
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by amule. In the center of the front chamber 
is a pool of water the flow of which is carried 
through a flume to the entrance, where it oper- 
ates an overshot wheel, to which is attached a 
pump for lifting water to the reservoir on 
top of the cliff, which forms a storage for our 
water system. 

«About one-half mile from this cave, and 
nearer the center of our lands, is the Stalactite 
cave, which is really a thing of beauty.” 

I saw the Stalactite cave, and spent an hour 
or so examining the beauties of nature’s patient 
handiwork in stalactites and stalagmites of 
myriad form and wondrous charm and grand- 
eur. 

LAST IMPRESSIONS. 

When I came away at night, driving over the 
stones and through the fords of the river bed, 
the thing I remembered, and that charms and 
inspires me yet, was not the economic proc- 
esses in successful operation, nor the beauties 
of the scenery, nor the interest of human life 
in new surroundings, but that upon this earth, 
and with my own eyes, I had seen men and 
women taking their ideals seriously—a drama- 
tization of Christly brotherhood in something 
beside idle and wearisome talk, and it renews 
my faith in the sanity of the universe, the in 
destructible goodness of my fellowmen, the 
truth and reality of the ideal of the Kingdom 
of God on earth. 


Chieago, April, 1899, 


STREET RAILWAY OWNERSHIP. 


This question, therefore, like most of the 
other questions now prominent, resolves itself 
into the fundamental question, whether gov- 
ernment is to be conducted in the interest of 
the strong, or for the weak and for all classes. 
In our much regard for so-called vested inter- 
ests, stocks and bonds, etc., we are in serious 
danger of overlooking the vested interests of 
humanity. Itis our misfortune and folly that 
we have come to think the big corporations 
bigger than the mass of mankind. 

«The street car companies have done much 
for the city,” exclaim, and iterate and reiterate 
the friends of long franchises. Well, suppose 
that now and then accidentally, incidentally, 
or intentionally, they did do something for the 
city, but so have its laboring classes. They 
have built its houses, made its streets, dug its 
sewers, laid its water-pipes; in a word, made 
it a habitation for its 1,800,000 people, instead 
of a swamp. Therefore when we are trying to 
benefit those who have benefited the city, the 
claims of the laboring classes are vastly su- 
perior to those of the street car corporations. 
If it be a question as to who shall have the 
best of it for the next fifty years, let the people 
have it, by all means. 

—‘*GRAPHO,” in the Chicago Advance. 
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y ViewePoints Afield. 

RESENTATION of a fine portrait of Sir 
P Moses Montefiore to our neighborhood pub- 
lic school which bears his name opened a vista 
into the possibilities for social service ever 
opened to our common schools. Presentation 
speeches were made by a Jewish rabbi and by 
a distinguished representative of the Roman 
Catholic Church, who vied with each other in 
lauding the hero of the hour as a lover of his 
fellowmen and a defender of the weak and 
oppressed, City Superintendent of School, Dr. 
E. Benjamin Andrews, who is a Protestant 
clergyman, accepted the gift in terms of the 
same goodliest fellowship. The honor done 
the great Jewish philanthropist in naming 
this particular school after him is the more 
significant because of the fact that there are 
scarcely any Jewish residents in the district. 
The lack of any assembly hall was painfully 
manifest, not only by the crowding of one or 
two of the upper classes and all the guests of 
the occasion into a mere corrider, but also by 
the exclusion of hundreds of other pupils who 
desired to attend, A group of little girls be- 
sought the writer to play that he was their 
papa, and take them in with him. 


HE visit of Prof. Patrick Geddes, of the 
' University of Edinburgh, to Chicago was 
happily heralded by Professor Zueblin’s article 
in the March number of the American Journal 
of Sociology on « The World's First Sociological 
Laboratory.” The genius of this scholarly man 
of affairs therein typified, still more subtly and 
delightfully impressed itself in the two or three 
more or less formal addresses he delivered at 
the University of Chicago, before the Arts and 
Crafts Society, and in a charming conversazione 
at Hull House. No more unique, picturesque, 
or practical social movement characterizes the 
close of the century than that which Professor 
Geddes has inspired «*The Town and Gown 
Association”’ to undertake in the restoration 
and rehabilitation of the oldest quarters of Old 
Edinburgh, The spirit of the enterprise so 
blends reverence for the ideals of urt and de- 
votion to the social unification of the people as 
to partake of the same exalted enthusiasm 
which led to the restoration of the ancient 
cathedrals and churches of the common faith. 
The marvel is, though, that with this high 
sentiment a business administration has been 
linked which tempts more capital than is 
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wanted by the offer of 44% interest on the 
large sums invested in improving at one and 
the same time the character of the tenements 
and the tenants. Prof. G. Stanley Hall’s re- 
mark of the present stage of progress in peda- 
agogy that ‘‘the day of the professor is past; 
the day of the artist has come,”’ is true of the 
manifoldly eminent author of «*The Evolution 
of Sex,” who is both in one. 


HE Chicago Kindergarten College has ren- 
- dered a distinguished service, not only to 
the whole teaching fraternity, but to the edu- 
ational interests of Chicago and the West, by 
gathering into its «*School of Psychology” a 
group of the most distinguished scholars in 
pedagogical psychology to be found in America. 
High discourse not only, but often a battle- 
royal, held sway for an entire week over the 
most living issues in modern psychological 
research and pedagogical method. To indicate 
the rarity of the occasion mention need only 
be made of the names of its most eminent par- 
ticipants: President G. Stanley Hall of Clark 
University; United States Commissioner of 
Education, Dr. Wm. T. Harris; Dr. Hugo 
Miinsterberg, of the Psychological Laboratory 
of Harvard University, and Prof. John Dewey 
of the University of Chicago. 


HAT pedagogy should havea place in the 
7 curriculum in theological] seminaries is 
demonstrated by the rare interest taken in the 
study at the few institutions where it has 
recently been introduced. The pedagogical 
object lesson accessible in Chicago afford rare 
opportunity to add the value of the clinic to 
the instruction of the classroom. The day 
spent by the writer’s Chicago Seminary class 
at the Chicago Normal School was pronounced 
by the students to be “the red-letter day of 
their entire course.”. Colonel Parker and his 
faculty outdid themselves in extending the 
courtesies and the inspirations of their great 
institution to the students upon whom life- 
long impressions were made that will forever 
change their point of view and method of work. 


HE growth of social consciousness and pro- 
T gressive sentiment on industrial and 
economic relationships among the more con- 
servative ecclesiastical constituencies is much 
in evidence. The appeal of the plain facts of 
the ever critical industrial and social situation 
has recently met with the most interested and 
sarnest response at our hand recently among 
the influential circles of the Methodist Church 
South and of the Canadian Congregationalists. 


The visit to Toronto of the Kev. Charles M. 
Sheldon, author of the widely read social- 
religious story, ‘‘In His Steps,” fairly moved 
the city. One of the largest churches was un- 
able to hold the people who crowded to hear 
and question him. The witness of a distin- 
guished writer and worker in the field of social 
and industrial reform in New York City is 
significantly in point. At the Commons’ vesper 
service he remarked that while five years ago 
he was in almost an ‘anti-church attitude,” 
he had now come to depend upon the churches 
for the supply of the best workers now being 
provided for the campaigns of the Citizens’ 
Union and the other movements for municipal 
betterment in New York. 


INDNESS and justice in dealing with men 
kK strikingly demonstrate their power in the 
prison at Jackson, Mich. The reformatory 
administration, which is more and more char. 
acterizing the penal institutions of our 
country, is amply justified there. The gradation 
of the men prevents their degradation. Of the 812 
prisoners in the population on the day of our 
visit, only 13 wore the stripe uniform of dis- 
grace. The absence of the «lock-step”’ and of 
the dehumanizing uniformity of shaving the 
head and beard gave to the men at least the 
appearance of humanity, often denied to other 
prisoners. The double requirement ofthe dual 
position of guard and teacher has raised among 
the officers the standard of both character and 
attainment so high as to secure a rarely com- 
petent body. It was a pleasure to observe that 
the old superstition forbidding women to come 
within sight of the prisoners was no bar to the 
helpful presence and service of some of the 
best women of the city in the prison Sunday- 
school. The voice of pet canaries outside of 
some cell doors was a sound strange to the 
usual prison silence, whichis, however, more 
awfully oppressive when it settles down over 
800) men with the early evening. A prison at 
night to one walking through its silent corri- 
dors is even more weird than a city of the dead. 


HE recent elections in Chicago have given 
T the non-partisan Municipal Voters’ League 
its greatest victory. Three years ago it entered 
upon the almost hopeless task of securing a ma- 
jority of honest aldermen in the Common Coun- 
cil of the city. Slowly but surely, by means of its 
fearless and fair reports to the voters upon the 
character and qualifications of the aldermanic 
candidates, it has rallied the ever increasing 
independent vote for those whom it endorsed, 
and against those whom it rejected as unfit for 
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office. Of 36 aldermen elected, 25 were endorsed 
by the League, and only 11 lacked its endorse- 
ment. With the 14 hold-over aldermen en- 
dorsed by the League there are 39 of the 68 
aldermen who have the League’s endorsement. 
Only 21 of the 68 are now known to be untrust- 
worthy, if not worse, leaving 37 whose honesty 
is not unimpeached and 10 more who will 
probably or possibly prove to be reliable. 
Allowing for some backslidings and decep- 
tions, there is for the first time in many years 
a good working majority of honest aldermen 
in the Common Council of Chicago. There 
are only half as many saloon-keepers in the 
new council as there now are. The broader 
view of the situation taken by the Municipal 
Voters’ League takes issue with the narrow 
dictum of «The Law Enforcement League,” 
which unfortunately assumed tospeak both for 
and to the Christian voters. For the over- 
whelming.verdict of the election confutes their 
wide-of-the-mark discrimination that «the su- 
preme issues of the present municipal cam- 
paign are not economic but ethical, not finan- 
cial but moral.”’ But few voters were diverted 
from the profoundly ethical issue of economic 
justice involved in the street railway franchise 
question to the merely temporary and 
relatively insignificant issue of the infamously 
bad police administration, which could be 
settled in twenty-four hours. 

~ LOSER relations between university con- 
& stituencies and settlement work at Chi- 
cago Commons become more significant and 
highly satisfactory. ‘The settlement ** Fellow- 
ship,” established by the Students’ Christian 
Association of the University of Michigan, not 
only keeps one or more representatives of their 
body in settlement residence several months of 
the year, but also provides the occusion for an 
annual lecture at the University by a represen- 
tative of the Commons. Opportunity to pre- 
sent the settlement and social cause has also 
recently been afforded us at the University of 
Wisconsin, Yankton College in South Dakota, 
and Vanderbilt University at Nashville, Tenn. 

GRAHAM TAYLOR, 


the marriage of Harry F. Ward, head-worker 
of Northwestern University Settlement, and 
Miss Daisy Kendall, of Kansas City, Mo., is 
announced to occur in the latter city April 20. 


A cheery little paper that comes to us is the 
Christadora, coming to us from the Young 
Woman’s Settlement of that name at 17 Avenue 
B; New York, N. Y. 
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CONFERENCE PROGRAM. 


Topics to Be Discussed at the Meeting of the Settle- 


ments in Chicago in May. 


Since the preliminary call for the conference 
of American Settlements was put in type and 
that «‘form” of the paper printed, the follow- 
ing has been issued, coming to us just as we go 
to press: 

The response to the preliminary ‘‘call”’ for a 
couference of American Settlements, to be held 
at Hull House, Chicago, in May, has been most 
gratifying. The attendance promises to bea 
large and representative one. and various 
topics have been suggested for discussion. The 
committee respectfully submits the following 
program as a basis of discussion for two days, 
leaving the topics for the third day to be de- 
cided by the conference itself. In each case 
the speakers mentioned merely open the sub- 
ject by a fifteen-minute address, and a full dis- 
cussion is expected. 

Monday morning, May 15th Informal five- 
minute reports from the settlements repre- 
sented. 

Monday afternoon—RKelation of the Settle- 
ment to Ward and City Politics, William A. 
Clark, Lincoln House, Boston, and Robert A. 
Woods, South End House, Boston. 

The Trend of Trade Unionism as Observed by 
Settlement Residents. Experiences Concern- 
ing Arbitration in Labor Difticulties, Miss 
Helena Dudley, Denison House, Boston, and 
Prof. Graham Taylor, The Commons, Chicago. 

Monday evening-—- Relation of the Settlement 
to Co-operative Experiments, Robert E. Ely, 
Prospect Union, Cambridge, Mass., and N. O. 
Nelson, St. Louis. 

Tuesday morning, May 16th -Educational 
Methods Which are Available in Settlement 
Neighborhoods. What May Be Learned from 
Propagandists? Mrs. Sinkhovitch, Friendly Aid 
House, New York, and Harry F. Ward, North- 
western University Settlement, Chicago. 

Publication: Advantages and Disadvantages 
of Public Statements Concerning a Settlement’s 
Relation to Its Neighborhood, and of Local 
Study of Conditions, Miss Williams, College 
Settlement, New York, and Starr Cadwallader, 
Goodrich House, Cleveland. 

Tuesday afternoon — Institutional versus Per- 
sonal Ideal of the Settlement. How Far Shall 
the Energy of Residents Go Into the Conduct 
of Clubs, Classes, etec.? And How Far Shall 
Residents Merely ** Reside” as at a Club House? 
Which Method Tends to Permanence in Kesi- 
dence? Miss Davis, College Settlement, Phila- 
delphia, and Charles Zeublin, Henry Booth 
House, Chicago. 

The Necessity of Establishing and Maintain- 
ing Simple and Personal Relations to the 
Neighborhood. The Risk of Losing the Treas- 
ure of the Humble, Miss Lillian O. Wald, 
Nurses’ Settlement, New York, and Miss Mary 
E. McDowell, University of Chicago Settle- 
ment. 

Tuesday evening -Public Meeting at Stein- 
way Hall, 17 Van Buren Street. This meeting 
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will probably be addressed by Hon. Josiah 
Quincy, Mayor of Boston, upon Municipal 
Progress in Boston. 

Wednesday morning and afternoon, May 17th 
—Topics to be selected by vote of conference. 

Wednesday evening—Keception given by the 
Federation of Chicago Settlements. 

At the last meeting of the Federation of Chi- 
cago Settlements a committee was named to 
arrange for entertainment of guests attending 
the conference. The committee is as follows: 
Miss McDowell, University of Chicago Settle- 
ment; Mrs. Montgomery, College Settlement 
Association; Mrs. Rogers, Northwestern Uni- 
versity Settlement; Dr. Taylor, Chicago Com- 
mons; Miss Addams, Hull House, secretary of 
committee. 

Those who are planning to attend the con 
ference are requested to notify the secretary of 
the committee, Miss Jane Addams, Hull House, 
335 S. Halsted Street, Chicago, before May Ist, 
if possible. 


WASHINGTON’S FAULTS. 


but Washington had his faults. He believed 
in independence. He did not want to be a 
colony: and perversely enough he wanted in- 
dependence before the parent government 
thought the colonies fit for it. But then the 
parent government never thinks that. Since 
the world stood no government has believed a 
dependency ready to setupalone. It America 
should arrive at such a conclusion some of 
these days it will be making a new record. 

Phis, however, would not be so strange, for 
America has had considerable experien:e in 
making newrecords. But Washington thought 
the country ready for self-government when 
only a small frinee of it was civilized,and all the 
rest of it full of wild natives and even the civil- 
ized part half full of slaves. The natives are 
civilized now— in “the windowless palaces of 
rest.” 

Washington was fighting mad about it and 
there wastrouble. He got whipped at the start, 
but he backed off and kept it up, in the woods 
and out, with old smooth-bores and flint-locks, 
with barefooted and ragged soldiers, with 
money that was not worth a Continental, and 
with haversacks that had nothing in them—not 
even embalmed beef. 

And he got the French to help him, which 
was a naughty thing to do, but he did it. Thus 
he set up for himself. 

It is painful to make these reflections on the 
Father of our Country, but the exigencies of the 
times demandit. Weare a hundred years away 
from Washington's day, have learned much by 
progress, have seen new light, and have be- 
come a world power. ‘lo praise Washington’s 
fight for independence and not step on our 
own toes requires great dexterity. Washington 
being so long dead, it seems better to hurt his 
feelings than our own.—‘‘ Grapho” in the Chi- 
cago Advance. 


Bryant Venable is succeeded by (. H. War- 
ner as headworker of the Orange Valley Social 
Settlement, formerly called the Orange Valley 
Social Institute, at Orange Valley, N. J. 
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CHICAGO COMMONS. 


140 North Union Street, at Milwaukee Avenue. 


(Reached by all Milwaukee avenue cable and electric cars 
or by Grand avenue or Halsted street electric cars, stopping 
at corner of Austin avenue and Halsted street, one block 
west of Union street.) 


CHICAGO COMMONS is a Social Settlement located 
on North Union street, two doors from the southwest cor- 
ner of Milwaukee avenue and the crossing of Union street 
upon Milwaukee and Austin avenues. 

Object.—As explained inthe second clause of the Articles 
of Incorporation of the Chicago Commons Association, filed 
with the Secretary of the State of Illinois: 

“2. The object for which it is formed is to provide a center for a 
higher civic and social life to initiate and maintain religious, educa 
tional and philanthropic enterprises and to investigate and improve 
conditions in the industrial districts of Chicago. 

Or, as the explanatory circular of the settlement has ex- 
plained it: 

“As exemplified at Chicago Commons, the Social Settlement con 
sists primarily group of people who Choose to nake their home 
in that part of the great city where they seem to be most needed 
rather than wl hood offers the most of privilege or 
social prestige 

Support.-—-The work is supported in addition to what the 
residents are able to pay for rent of rooms, by the free-will 
gifts of those who believe in what the work stands for, The 
gift of any person is welcomed, and the contributions are 
both oeeasional and regular, the latter being paid in in 
stallments, menthly, quarterly and annually, at the conven 
ience of the giver. 

Visitors, singly or in groups, are welcome at any time, 
but the residents make especial effort to be at home on 
Tuesday afternoon and evening. 

Residence.—All inquiries with reference to terms and 
conditions of residence, permanent or temporary, should be 
addressed to GRAHAM TAYLOR, Resident Warden, 

Form of Bequest.—“I1 give and bequeath to the Chi- 
eago Commons Association (incorporated under the laws of 
the State of Illinois ...Dollars, to be devoted to 
the social settlement purposes of that Association.” 




















CHICAGO COMMONS PAMPHLET. 


First Fall Account of the Settlement Enterprise Pub- 
lished—History and Outlook, 


A good deal of time that belonged to the read- 
ers of THE ComMoNS has been spent by its 
editor in the six-weeks’ work of preparing and 
publishing the first full report of the history 
and work of the Chicago Commons Settlement. 
It is a pamphlet of 40 pages and cover, pro- 
fusely illustrated, and containing an outline of 
all the activities of the settlement. The publi- 
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cation was a costly enterprise, and since it is 
not admissible to the mails as second-class 
(periodical) matter, we have not felt justified 
in sending it to all the subscribers to THE 
ComMONS ; but we shall be glad to send a copy 
to any subscriber who desires it enough to 
enclose a two-cent stamp to cover postage. 

The pamphlet is issued for the residents by 
the executive committee of the settlement, as 
they say in their introductory note, ‘to set 
forth for the information of those who may be 
interested enough to inquire, if not to contrib- 
ute, the outline of the activities constituting 
the settlement’s endeavor. Nothing could be 
further from the intention of those contribut- 
ingto its pages than to laud the work of them- 
selves or their fellow-residents. That the 
activities described are in ideal far beyond 
achievement, none know better than the little 
group whose many-sided endeavor is set forth 
in the following pages. 

«And while the pamphlet is issued with the 
chief purpose of approving our effort and our 
point of view to those who may be able and 
willing by gifts or personal service to help us 
in the work, it is not for that alone that these 
pages are published. If the story of what the 
Chicago Commons Settlement tries, even with 
poor success, to be and to do and to help others 
to be and to do, serves as a source of inspira- 
tion to some, who, with much better success, 
may seek to do the like, it will have fulfilled 
abundantly the purpose of those who have 
compiled it.” 


TUESDAY NIGHT MEETING. 


Some of the Recent Speakers and Topics Before the 
Commons Economic Debates, 


The Tuesday night economic meeting con- 
tinues with unabated interest and large attend- 
ance. Recent speakers and their topics have 
been: 

GEORGE E. Hook ER, on 
Tuos, J. MORGAN, on 
H.S. MECARTNEY, on 
CLARENCE S, DARROW, On - 
PROF. GRAHAM TAYLOR, on - ee: : - - 

* Joseph Mazzini,” and on * Political Debauchery of 

the Labor Movement in Chicago.” 
P, GRIMEs, on . - - - ‘Labor and Law.” 
THOMAS I. Kipp,on - * The Future of the Middleman.”’ 
THos. J. ELPDERKIN, on - : a Ao - - 
“The American Federation of Labor.” 

Dr. Cynus R.TRED,On - +. - - 2 + - 

“Koreshanity and its United Life.” 

W.R. WALUACK,oOn - - - 2 - © + s 
* The Industrial Co-operative Union of America,” 
Dr. BAYARD HOLMES, on * Cost of Preventable Diseases,” 
Dr. MAURICE F. Doty, on - - : : : - - 
* The Social Problems vs. The Reforms.” and “ The 
Government Control System,” 
JOHN P, GAVIT, on “The Social Boiling Point.” 


“One City, One Fare.” 

* Labor Co-partnership.” 
* Patriotism and Polities.”’ 
“Walt Whitman,” 


FARM FOR SUMMER WORK. 


Development of the Camp Idea—Plan for a Perma- 
ment Work. 


The camp of the boys’ clubs at Elgin last sum- 
mer taught us many things, not the least of 
which is the importance of having a perma- 
nent site for our camp, and a suitable place for 
the gardening, which is an essential part of the 
plan. To takethe boys to the country would, 
of itself, be a vast benefit ; to give them steady 
and constructive occupation in farming adds 
in geometric value to the value. Moreover it 
is in the interest of economy. We shall need 
at least four cows this summer for our camp. 
Without a permanent place to keep them we 
must sell them perforce at the end of the sum- 
mer, and lose in the sale the value of at least 
one of them. Permanent buildings, invest- 
ment in implements, fruit-raising, poultry and 
a score of other means of economy and effec- 
tive work are out of the question without a 
permanent location. To this end we are now 
in search of an available site, and a fine farm 
in Michigan is under consideration. It is well 
suited for our purpose, stocked with fruit, and 
with available buildings, implements and 
stock. We have been hoping to meet with 
some one interested in the restoration of the 
people to the soil, who would place such an 
opportunity, by gift either of land or of money, 
within our reach, in trust for those to whom it 
will mean health, increased efficiency, and the 
salvation of moral character. 





FOR A NEW BUILDING. 


Attempt to Raise the Money to Purchase the Settle 
ment Residence. 


Many of the friends of Chicago Commons will 
have learned through the newly-issued settle- 
ment pamphlet of the decision of the residents 
and trustees in favor of the purchase of the 
present building for permanent occupancy. As 
was said in the pamphlet, it was our belief that 
the history and progress of the past, the prom- 
ise of the future, the relation of our work to 
neighborhood and city, all weigh in favor of 
the permanent location of the settlement in its 
present building, and we now hold the option 
of the purchase of these quarters at $22,000, 
conceded by skillful judges of real estate, 
knowing property values of the vicinity, to be 
a reasonable price. 

This would put into our possession the build- 
ing just as it stands in its double lot, 80 x 200 
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feet, with private alley on the west, and 
entrance upon the public alley at the rear. 
Immediately arises the need of extensive re- 
pairs, delayed till our building problem should 
be solved, to put the house into permanently 
habitable condition, and for the accommoda- 
tion of the large family who for four years have 
tolerated all but intolerable inconveniences. 
We could save in a few years the cost of a steam 
plant, replacing our score of wasteful, dirty 
and unsatisfactory stoves, and a suitable dy- 
namo could use the same steam for lighting 
and cooking. The rear frame building we de- 
sire to replace with a four-story brick struc- 
ture, with room for gymnasium, etc. Inshort, 
we are now faced with the necessity, and have 
entered upon the task, of raising upward of 
$50,000 (in addition to the support of our work 
for the present year), with which to purchase 
the present property, replace the rear building, 
and fit both for permanent work and occu- 
pancy. 

As this issue of THE COMMONS goes to press 
we are able to say that we have secured $750 of 
the $1,000 needed to pay down to bind the bar- 
gain, and $2,000 toward the $15,000 which it will 
be necessary to raise beforetheend of the present 
year. Friends of the Commons will bear in 
mind that every hour spent by Professor Tay- 
lor or any others of the residents in raising 
money is so much taken from the direct work 
of the settlement, s0 that unsolicited gifts to- 
ward the purchase of our building are direct 
contributions as well to the neighborhood serv- 
ice of those whose limited time is thus saved. 


P. F. Petripone & Go. 
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| UNCANONIZED SAINTS. 


Not all the saints are canonized: 
rhere’s lots of ’em close by; 

There’s some of ’em in my own ward, 
Some in my family: 

rhey're thick here in my neighborhood, 
They throng here in my street; 

My sidewalk has been badly worn 
By their promiscuous feet, 


Not all the heroes of the world 
Are apotheosized; 

Their names make our directories 
Of very ample size, 

And almost every family 
Whose number is complete, 

Has one or more about the board 
When they sit down to eat. 


Not all the martyrs of the world 
Are in the Martyrology; 
Not all their tribe became extinct 
In some remote chronology. 
Three live ones talked with me today, 
Five passed me with a bow, 
I met a dozen at the store, 
There goes a couple now! 


rhe ichthyosaurus is extinct, 
The great auk is no more: 

But heroes, martyrs, saints are thick 
As in the days of yore. 

Not like the auk and mastodon 
Whose bones alone are found, 

These are the types that still persist 
And evermore abound. 


Why weep for saints long dead and gone’? 
There's plenty still to meet; 

Put on your wraps and call upon 
The saints upon your street. 

Oh, Plutarch’s heroes were strong souls 
And men of parts and pith,- 

But there’s MePeters and O'Brien, 
Stubbs, Anderson, and Smith. 

Aud Fox’s martyrs were strong souls, 
But still their likes remain: 

There's good old Mother Haggerty, 
And there is sweet Aunt Jane. 

You know them just as well as I, 
Since they’re a numerous brood, 

For they are with you all, and live 
In every neighborhood, 


Sam Waiter Foss, in the Golden Rule. 

Reference has been made in these columns 
several times to the excellent series of articles 
on “Sex and Religion,” published by Dr. 
Luther Gulick, of Springfield, Mass., in the 
Association Outlook, of which he is editor. An 
equally valuable series on ‘* The Religion of 
Boys” is now running in that paper. In the 
April issue an earnest presentation of the 
necessity of religious work for boys is empha- 
sized by a number of letters from experienced 
workers with boys. The Association Outlookis 
published at Springtield, Mass., for $1.00 per 
year. 





During the past year nine persons have been. 


in residence for varying periods at Casa de 
Castelar, the Los Angeles settlement. 





The National Educational Convention will 
meet in Los Angeles, Cal., in July, and the 
residents of Casa de Castelar ask THE COMMONS 
to say that settlement workers coming to Los 
Angeles can get board very cheaply. 
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SOCIAL LITERATURE. 


RECENT BOOKS OF THE SETTLEMENT 
AND REFORM MOVEMENT. 


South End House Issues “The City Wilderness” 
Professor Henderson's Handbook of Settle 
ments— Organization of Lincoln House 
—New Labor Annual, 


Increasingly valuable becomes the English 
Labour Annual, published by Joseph Edwards, 
at Wallasey, Cheshire, near Liverpool, Eng- 
land. The volume for 1899 is no exception to 
the rule of augmenting usefulness which has 
characterized the previous issues—this is the 
fifth. The brightness and crispness of the 
brief articles on social reform movements in 
the United Kingdom, Europe, America, Japan, 
and New Zealand make them exceedingly read- 
able and accessible for busy men, and yet 
these pen-vignettes are complete and careful. 
A fine portrait of John Ruskin serves as frontis- 
piece, and the first considerable article is on 
*¢ Ruskin as a Social Reformer,” by John How- 
ard Whitehouse. There are two good articles 
on labor legislation and social reform in New 
Zealand, which will atford information to many 
on a subject concerning which the secular and 
religious press of our own country has been 
singularly silent. Minor articles are on vari- 
ous aspects of the labor reform movement, and 
the volume is enriched with many striking 
quotations from radical and reform writers, 
while a most interesting feature is, as usual, 
the score and more of portraits and groups of 
workers in the cause of humanity the world 
over. There are the usual valuable directories 
of societies, lists of periodicals and literature 
of the social reform movement. The profuse 
scattering of advertisements even is immensely 
interesting. The Labour Annual can be ob- 
tained through THE Commons, as heretofore, 
or from the Commonwealth Co., 28 Lafayette 
place, New York. 


SOCIAL WORK MONOGRAPHS. 


First of the Practical Pamphlets for Workers,—On 
* Games and Play.” 


The first of the series of monographs on 
social work, issued under the auspices of Lin- 
coln House, Boston, and Chicago Commons, by 
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William A. Clark and John P. Gavit, of the two 
settlements respectively, is an indication of 
the value which will attach to this effort 
toward the education of social workers. ‘This 
pamphlet is on “Games and Play,” and is by 
George E. Johnson. Mr. Johnson analyzes 
play us nature’s means of education, and sug- 
gests these three objects—(1) to stimulate a 
healthy play interest and educate it; (2) to 
play games adapted to exercise certain facul- 
ties of the mind and body; (3) to teach games 
which may be played at home. The pamphlet 
is intensely practical rather than truly scien- 
tific, and will be very useful to workers who 
are at their wits’-ends for games and plays. 

We shall be glad to see someone attempt to 
analyze children’s games from the point of view 
of spontaneous selection—why do children 
play certain games and kinds of games at cer- 
tain ages and periods? what relation bears the 
selection of games to the stages of physical and 
psychic development in the child? Mr. John- 
son misses a whole sphere of rich material and 
inquiry in overlooking this point, but it may 
be that his pamphlet is only the more valuable 
on that account to those who desire practical 
details rather than scientific philosophizing. 
These monographs are to be published as they 
are ready during 1899 and 1900. 

Other subjects will be: Boys’ Clubs, a Scheme 
of Handicraft Play-work for Clubs, Men’s 
Clubs, Boys’ Camps, Theatricals for Clubs, 
Art Classes and Exhibitions in Settlements and 
Clubs. Social workers of experience are en- 
gaged upon the monographs. The subscrip- 
tion price is fifty cents for the first six (to come 
out in 1899), seventy-five cents for the series of 
twelve. Sample copies, ten cents. 


“ MUNICIPAL SOCIALISM.” 


Valuable Monograph on Municipal Functions Added 


to Literature of City Administration. 


The December issue of Municipal Affairs, the 
New York Reform Club’s valuable quarterly, is 
given up to a monograph by Milo R. Maltbie, 
secretary of the club’s Committee on Municipal 
Administration, under “whose direction the 
magazine is published. This monograph is a 
study of the development, scope and tendency 
of municipal socialism, and it will doubtless be 
conceded that no more valuable work on the 
subject is now extant. No bibliography of the 
subject of municipal administration will be 
complete without it—indeed, it will prove a 
groundwork of municipal bibliography. It is 
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not out of place to remark that the first issue of 
Municipal Affairs, with its extraordinarily 
complete bibliography of municipal adminis- 
tration ; the supplement to the June, 1898, issue, 
containing Colonel Waring’s report on street 
cleaning (refused publication by the Tammany 
administration now in power), and the issue 
now referred to (Vol. II, No. 4,) are classics in 
their field. Each of these issues can be ob- 
tained of the publication committee (52 William 
street, New York,) for 50 cents. The sub- 
seription price of Municipal Affairs is $1.00 per 
year. 


“THE CITY WILDERNESS.” 


South End House Issues an Important Volume of 
Settlement Social Studies. 


A few times in the history of literature and 
art, the cause of the common people has been 
understood and pleaded with adequate force and 
subjective ardor by one of the more favored 
class. Still fewer have been those of the work- 
ing people who could utter for the world’s ear 
their own class cause, or tell their own story in 
permanent art or world-literature. For the 
man of their own class who can tell at first hand 
the short and simple annals of the poor, so 


SOGIAL SETTLEMENTS 


NEW HANDBOOK by.%.% 
PROF. CHAS. R. HENDERSON, 
Of The University of Chicago. 


Philosophy, History, 
Biography, 
Aims, Methods, Limitations, 
Possibilities, of 
Social Settlements in Cities 
and Small Towns. 


Postpaid, 50 Cents per Copy. 
{2mo Cloth. 


Address: EDITOR OF “THE COMMONS,” 
140 North Union Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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much talked about, so little understood, the 
world of writings waits. It is a small and easy 
thing for some well-fed traveler, from a more 
favored estate, to stand at the edge of the peo- 
ple’s life and describe with elaboration of 
detail the currents visible on its seething 
surface. It is harder, but still easy, for one, 
like Walter A. Wyckoff, author of «The Work- 
ers,” to draw one long breath and make one and 
another daring, open-eyed dive beneath the 
social surface, to tell with vivid, breathless 
candor, of what he saw and felt and did before 
his panting return to the upper air and light. 
But we wait, as yet unsatisfied, save by random 
scraps, for one from below, equipped by sutfer- 
ing at first hand, and by natural genius of 
power to communicate feeling, to voice for the 
world the cry of the people, to tell of their 
sorrows and joys, their trials and temptations, 
the stress of their unnecessary burdens, their 
incredibly patient sufferings and struggles, 
ambitions and deathless hopes and visions of 
the Kingdom. 

In the meanwhile, for our middle-class pur- 
poses, doubtless more useful than what else we 
have, is the keen analysis, from the upper-class 
point of view, of the conditions and life-mani- 
festations below the line of economic independ- 
ence, by self-appointed dwellers within that 
territory so little known and so inexhaustibly 
and ignorantly discussed. ‘The social settle- 
ments, whatever their other limitations, cer- 
tainly offer great advantages of opportunity 
and location and impulse, too, to study at first 
hand from within, the life of the vast pop- 
ulations of the city centers. 

Thus one of the chief functions of the settle- 
ments has come to be to offer occasion and 
place for the careful study by well-informed 
and unbiased men and women, of local and 
general social conditions. (Apropos, would it 
not be valuable to have a series of local studies, 
by a keen-witted workingman, of the houses and 
homelife, the habits and sorrows and burdens 
and weaknesses and social tendencies of the 
rich ?) 

A book of the sort referred to, a study of a 
working-class population by a group of settle- 
ment residents, has just been issued by resi- 
dents of South End House, Boston, a remark- 
ably frank and candid examination of the 
characteristic district of South Boston, in 
which that settlement is located, and the essays 
that have been the visible fruitage of that 
study are now before the public in a book,* an 

*The City Wilderness— A Settlement Study by Residents 
and Associates of South End House, Edited by Robert A. 


Woods, head of the House. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50, 
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important addition to the literature of social 
science. The value of the social settlement 
opportunity and point of view for purposes of 
social study and reflection was indicated much 
earlier by the «‘Hull House Maps and Papers,’’* 
which was the first important contribution to 
the social settlement literature. The work now 
under consideration is a more thoroughly 
scientific work, for that very reason losing some 
of the vividness and impressive quality which 
inhered in the other, more popular and collo- 
quial. A series of monographs, issued occa- 
sionally from South End House, and from time 
to time referred to in these columns, gave 
promise of what the more serious work of this 
remarkable group would be, and the promise of 
keenness of vision, thoroughness and fairness 
of treatment, and scientific temper of mind in 
the monographs, is fulfilled in the book. 

A dozen studies supply the contents. William 
I. Cole contributes the Introduction, and 
the chapters on ‘Criminal Tendencies” and 
“The Church and the People.” Fred E. 
Haynes, Ph.D., reviews the history of the 
region under consideration, and contributes a 
chapter on ‘*Amusements”; Frederick A. 
Bushee analyzes the population, and Dr. 
Charles D. Underhill writes of ««Public Health.” 
Two anonymous chapters, on « Strongholds of 
Education” and ‘The Roots of Political 
Power,” are, we believe, from the pen of 
William A. Clark, head of Lincoln House, a 
neighboring settlement within the same section 
of Boston. Mr. Woods himself contributes 
three striking chapters on «‘ Work and Wages,” 
‘“*Social Recovery” and «The Total Drift.” 
And the value of the work is greatly enhanced 
by an exhaustive index. 

The notable fact about this book is its con- 
sistent recognition of the great democratic 
movement of which all that it writes of is part 
and manifestation. Even though relentless 
influences for evil break in upon the people; 
even though unparalleled energies for good are 
striving to heal the breaches, there is, as Mr. 
Woods points out in his concluding paragraph, 
*‘ the great central current that comes with the 
common life, infinitely more than both, able to 
carry them away before it. One is thrilled 
with the dangers, the blessings which it bears; 
its certain meaning is irresistible change. It 
does not have its sources in the original char- 
acters of the local inhabitants. Its tributaries 
do not take their rise in the spontaneous insti- 


*Hull House Maps and Papers—A Presentation of 
Nationalities and Wagesin a Congested District of Chicago; 
together with comments and essays on problems growing 
out of the social conditions. By Residents of Hull House. 
New York and Boston: Thos, Y. Crowell & Co. $2.50. 





tutions and customs of the district. Here the 
stream may be studied so far as to measure the 
level it seeks, the momentum with which it is 
driven. Here it may be directed so far as toerect 
dikes, open sluiceways, and keep the channel 
clear. The overmastering forces which urge it 
on, like the tide and gravity, come from out- 
side. They belong with the great city, with 
industry, with civilization.” 


This is the keynote of the whole work. The 
local phenomena are studied, keenly, discrimi- 
natingly, patiently, but always with reference 
to their being expressions of the greater forces 
and facts of humanity. This is most apparent, 
perhaps, in Mr. Clark’s searching, and for most 
people startling examination of the roots of 
political power in the street and saloon life of 
the city center, in the democratic education of 
the public school, the political significance of 
both the street gang and the school teacher’s 
influence, thrown into new lights by an analysis 
based upon the most concrete of personal 
experiences, such as Mr. Clark could have 
obtained only through long settlement resi- 
dence, and his two unsuccessful campaigns for 
election to the state legislature. 


The impossibility of cleanliness, modesty, 
sanitary conduct of domestic affairs, the prev- 
alence and effects of food adulteration, and the 
prevailing ignorance oi proper preparation of 
food, the good work of the Board of Health in 
contending with disease, are vividly presented 
by Dr. Underhill. The economic condition of 
the individual family and the deadening effects 
of necessity in breaking up families, Mr. Woods 
clearly depicts. 

The popular superstition that poor districts 
of the cities are rife with crime needs emphatic 
treatment. There is not more crime, consider- 
ing the circumstances, in the South End than 
in the more prosperous parts of Boston. It is 
no resident of the crowded section of Chicago, 
for instance, that has turned our city council 
into a stench of corruption and public shame, 
or debauched the state legislature with an un- 
surpassed saturnalia of bribery! None of the 
residents of the Seventeenth ward, so far as 
Chicago Commons has heard, has been accused 
of stealing millions of gallons of city water by 
secret underground pipes laid in the night, 
without paying a copper forit! This fact is 
borne in mind by Mr. Cole in his chapter on 
«¢ Criminal Tendencies.’’ He touches upon the 
mutual relation of cause and effect between 
poverty and drink, crime and drink, poverty 
and crime. ‘ The real degradation of the dis- 
trict,” Mr. Cole says, ‘‘consists less in the 
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crimes, great and small, committed here and 
there, than in the existence of conditions and 
agencies which make crime easy and fascinat- 
ing, and virtue hard and unattractive, for people 
in general.” Mr. Cole's analysis of the power 
of prostitution, for instance, is very keen and 
truthful. 

The place of the churches in the life of such 
@ district as this is also discussed by Mr. Cole 
with rare insight and justness, and he finds, 
with great satisfaction, that the failure of the 
churches as a whole to draw the people is no 
sign of the disappearance from their life of true 
religion. Mr. Haynes’s treatment of the subject 
of amusement is fair and true, and supports the 
observations of all those who know the amuse- 
ments of the poor, that while they are primitive 
and crude, and quite usually vulgar, they are 
rather unmoral than immoral, and, as a rule, 
far cleaner in tone and healthier in purpose 
and result than those of the “ upper classes.” 

Space is available for no more of a resumé 
than this. Suffice it to say, that the « City 
Wilderness ” is thus far the most valuable con- 
tribution to social literature made by the settle- 
ments, and sets a standard of thoroughness and 
thoughtfulness which should inspire others 
who have like opportunities. 

A series of maps, several of them tinted, illus- 
trate from street to street the original and made 
land, the different types of buildings, the 
various nationalities and their colonies, the 
industrial strata, and the large number of local 
institutions and meeting places. 


LINCOLN HOUSE ORGANIZATION. 


Annual Bulletin Really a Handbook of Detail for 
Settlement Purposes. 


Quite worthy of dignity as a contribution to 
the permanent literature of the social settle. 
ment movement is the ‘* Bulletin” for 1899 
of the Lincoln House,.also in the South 
End district of Boston, which just comes to 
hand. The scheme of organization of Lincoln 
House is so thorough, so complete in detail, so 
strongly based upon the family life of the com- 
munity, that it seems to us to be absolutely 
sound. We shall reprint at least one entire 
section of the report,* but we recommend the 
entire bulletin as a sort of handbook of settle- 
ment organization. William A. Clark, head of 
the settlement, has donea good deal for settle- 
ment progress in the past, but nothing more 
valuable than hisissue of this bulletin for 1899, 
fully analyzing and describing the work 


* See “‘ Lincoln House Plan,” page 5, this issue. 





of the Lincoln House settlement. The 
pamphlet is not for sale, as we understand, 
but we have no doubt that a limited number of 
copies can be obtained from Mr. Clark upon 
application, with postage. Address Mr. William 
A. Clark, Lincoln House, 120 Shawmut avenue, 
Boston. 


SETTLEMENT HANDBOOK. 








Prof. Charles R. Henderson’s New Work on “Social 
Settlements,” the Most Valuable 
on the Subject. 





Prof. Charles Kk. Henderson’s coming hand- 
book of ‘Social Settlements,” to which we 
have several times referred in past issues of 
THE COMMONS, is now an assured fact, and it is 
a most valuable work.* Nearly or quite all of 
the myriad questions which uninitiated ones 
ask about settlements are answered in the book, 
with its 190 pages of clear print. We are 
reprinting elsewhere [see page 3] in this 
issue an entire section of the work, with the 
permission of the publishers, not so much to 
appropriate the valuable treatment of settle- 
ment activities as to exhibit the thoroughness 
of treatment which characterizes the little 
work. History, biography, philosophy, in- 
stances, bibliography, of. the settlement, is 
thoroughly outlined at least, and it is well 
within safe truth to say that no study of the set- 
tlement movement can be made now without 
examination of this neat, complete, cheap little 
volume. 


SOCIAL IDEALS IN LITERATURE. 


Miss Vida Scudder’s new Review of English Letters 
from Langland to Today. 





A great service to those who desire to find 
earth flavors in the literature of the English 
language has been done by Miss Vida D. Scud- 
der of Wellesley College and of Denison House, 
Boston, in her new volume, ‘Social [deals in 
English Letters.’’+ 

If the Bible had been a book chiefly about 
heaven, it would have died out of human mem- 
ory long since. It is because it is a book about 
earth, full of the flavor and the problem of life's 
great battle, that it has remained, and to-day 
inspires the race of men. The Bible is a polit- 
ical book, fraught with the life of men under 
the impulse of great social struggles. And it 


*Social Settlements, by Prof. Charles R. Henderson, of 
the University of Chicago. New York: Lentilhon & Co, 
50 cents. [Sold by THE COMMONS.) 

+ ‘* Social Ideals in English Letters,’ by Vida D. Scudder 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston and New York, 1898, 
Crown 8vo, $1.75). 
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is because the eternal human ambition and 
progress are the same that men find in the 
Bible today the social ideals and forces for our 
times. It is in the search for the same 
impulses, ideals and aspirations that Miss 
Scudder has studied the progress of English 
literature from William. Langland and « Piers 
Plowman” to Canon Gore and Canon Scott 
Holland. The English of our forefathers and 
the English of our fathers pass under review. 
Thomas Moore,Jonathan Swift, Dickens, Thack- 
eray, Carlyle, George Eliot, Ruskin, Matthew 
Arnold are examined for social facts and ten- 
dencies, and there are two strong chapters 
«Toward Democracy” and ‘Toward Author- 
ity " before the examination of contemporary 
English literature. The volume is one which 
social students will find invaluable. 





SONGS FROM THE GHETTO. 


Altogether the most extraordinary volume of 
poetry that has come to our hand in a long 
time is Morris Rosenteld’s ‘*Songs from the 
Ghetto,” published by Copeland & Day, Bos- 
ton. Itis the voice of the Jewish slum, and 
we defy a man with a human heart in his body 
to read the eleven remarkable ‘Songs of 
Labor,” which comprise the first part, without 
a clutching in the throat. Mr. Rosenfeld was 
born, as Leo Wiener, the translator, informs us 
in his introduction, in a small town in Poland, 
of fisherman ancestry,in 1862. He is a refugee 
from Russian military service, a graduate of 
the sweater's bench, and earns his living by 
writing in the Judeo-German dialect, called 
Yiddish. Space is not available for an extend- 
ed review of the poetry, but we shall reproduce 
occasionally some translations trom the poems. 


In «That Last Waif, or Social Quarantine,” 
by Horace Fletcher, there may prove to be not 
a little dynamic for child-saving. For while 
the style may seem too sententious, and the 
emotion pervading the book may be quite too 
hysterical for those who look at the problem 
from the view-point of carefully collated sta- 
tistics and the scientific method of procedure, 
yet many a mind may be incited o seek such 
help as they can give by this appeal, both to 
the heart and common sense, who otherwise 
would never have its attention called to or inter- 
est awakened in one of the most fundamental 
problems of social progress. The author, who 
has already published «‘Menticulture” and 
‘¢Happiness,” devotes this volume and the 
proceeds of its sale toward a fund for the estab- 
lishment of kindergartens, and for the advocacy 
of the creation of a department of the federal 
government to promote and guard citizen train- 
ing, especially during the period of tenderest 
and strongest impression. 











PEPE PUP POASCACGASCABACA 
Wotes of the # *& * & 


» % % Social Settlements 
EOLA EOE EMEP EOECASCACA. 


‘* The Truth is yours, and it shall make you free.” 
So spake the Teacher in rapt prophecy: 
Alas, how well that other text is learned, 
From prophets stoned and faithful — burned— 
If Truth alone can make us free, in sooth 
Freedom alone can give us perfect Truth. 
—John Basil Barnhill. 





SETTLEMENT CONFERENCE, 





Preparations for the Meeting of the American 
Settlements to be Held in Chicago in May. 





The Settlement Federation of Chicago has 
appointed a committee to make preparations 
for the conference of American Settlements, to 
be held in Chicago in May. The local committee 
consists of Miss Addams, Professor Taylor, 
Miss Julia Lathrop, Miss McDowell, and W. H. 
Noyes of Henry Booth House. 

The following official circular has been issued 
by the committee having the conference in 
charge: 

At the conference of American Settlements 
held in New York in May, 1894, Mr. Robert A. 
Woods of South End House, Boston, Dr. Jane 
E. Robbins of the New York College Settle- 
ment, and Miss Jane Addams of Hull House, 
Chicago, were appointed a committee to call 
another similar conference whenever such a 
conference should in their judgment be deemed 
profitable. This committee bas now decided 
to call such a second conference to be held in 
Chicago on May 15, 16 and 17, 1899. 

It is the wish of the committee that the con- 
ference be kept as informal as possible. So far 
as they are instructed, they are under directions 
not to provide for any official organization, or 
any formulation of policy. The gathering is 
intended to be solely for the free exchange 
of experience and expression of opinion. 

This preliminary call is being sent to all the 
American settlements and the committee re- 
quests suggestions concerning speakers and 
topics. These should be sent as soon as possible 
to the Secretary at Hull House. 

Hoping that the time and place chosen by 
the committee may be convenient to all of the 
American Settlements, and that the conference 
may prove to bea representative one, the com- 
mittee issues this preliminary call.” 

JANE ADDAMS, Secretary. 
Address: ‘ Care Hull House, 
335 South Halsted St., Chicago, I11.” 





TOYNBEE HALL’S REPORT. 


Maltifarious Life of London’s Great Parent Social 
Settlement. 





The parent “settlement ’—that of Toynbee 
Hall—has just put out its fourteenth annual 
report. It gives a very interesting and vivid 
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account of the multifarious life of the place— 
its activity in the public affairs of the neigh- 
borhood; its picture exhibitions (now developed 
into a permanent art gallery); its lectures, 
classes, laboratories, studios, clubrooms, its 
students’ residences (the nucleus, perhaps, of 
residential colleges in the future London 
University); its «smoking debates” (whereat, 
by the way, the doctrines and formule of 
abstract sovialism are noticed as monotonously 
familiar); its students’ library (lately enriched 
by some “Kelmscott” gifts from Mrs. William 
Morris, in memory of her husband); its travel- 
ers’ club (which has done excellent work in 
expanding the horizon of school teachers and 
others); and, finally, its learned societies, its 
social clubs, its concerts and parties. 

In the midst, however, of all this social bee- 
hive, two general points stand outin the report. 
One is, as the warden puts it, that the settle- 
ment has ‘no policy—political, social, or sec- 
tarian.” The residents represent all shades of 
opinion. Secondly, Canon Barrett insists that 
the essential virtue of a settlement resides 
neither in any of its activities nor in the aggre- 
gate of them all, but rather in the mutual 
knowledge of rich and poor which it promotes. 
The London News, commenting on the report, 
thinks that if this idea were more clearly 
seized the number of residents and associates 
from the universities and elsewhere would 
greatly increase at Toynbee Hall and at other 
institutions like it. ‘whe settlement welcomes 
not merely enthusiasts and missionaries, but 
all men of good faith who have a sympathetic 
desire to learn something at first hand of the 
realities of life as it is lived by the people of 
London. 


NEW CLEVELAND SETTLEMENT. 
“The Priory,” Recently Established in a Cosmopol- 
itan District of the Ohio City. 

The Priory Settlement has just been estab- 
lished at 30 Hill street, Cleveland, under the 
leadership of Rev. Dom Benedict, O0.S.B. In 
response to the inquiries of THE Commons, 
Brother Benedict says “ the work is to be purely 
undenominational, and under the auspices of 
various charitable people of the city. Its loca- 
tion is in a district crowded with very poor 
people of all nationalities, including Jews, 
Italian, Bohemian, Polish and German. There 
are many low-class saloons and dives to add to 
the desolation. The settlement has been 
received with open arms by all classes, the only 
appearance of opposition being that of local 








Catholic clergy. The work will include the 
usual settlement features—educational classes, 
lectures, debating clubs, day nursery, sewing 
and other industrial features, library and read- 
ing-room, clubs and guilds. There are at 
present but two residents, both men. 





MR. HILL’S CHANGE. 





Head of Neighborhood House, Louisville, Ky., 
Moves to New York. 


In mentioning the receipt of the annual 
report of Neighborhood House, Louisville, we 
regret to have to announce that Archibald A. 
Hill, the headworker of that settlement, to 
whom its success has been most largely due, 
has resigned his position in that work to go to 
New York to head up the new settlement work 
of the Fifth Avenue Baptist Church. Mr. Hill 
has kept up a brave fight for settlement ideas 
and ideals in the conservative city at the edge 
of the South, and a real loss to the social move- 
ment is involved in his leaving of that advanced 
position on the frontier. The work of Neigh- 
borhood House is to be continued under the 
headship of Miss Mary D. Anderson. 





LETTER FROM MR. STEAD. 


Glimpse of London Settlement Life at Robert 
Browning Hall. 


Through the kindness of Rev. J. M. Camp- 
bell, of Lombard, Il1., areader of THE COMMONS 
since its beginning, and the author of a good 
article in June, 1896, on Robert Browning Hall, 
Rev. F. Herbert Stead’s settlement in South 
London, we have the following letter from Mr. 
Stead. We have had it in type for some months 
without finding space for its insertion, but it is 
as fresh and vigorous as the day it was written 
in the midst of busy London life. One would 
ask no better receipt of the *«‘ Very Life of Very 
Life” in and about a settlement. 


My DEAR MR. CAMPBELL: 

Let me assure you how very glad I have been 
to hear from you, and how very sorry I have 
been to be unable to answer your brotherly 
messages. The fact is that the pressure of my 
work, as well as of ill-health, has forced me to 
regard friendship as a luxury to be indulged in 
only when compulsory duties are not there. . . 

This [1897] has been a hard year for me. I 
was off werk for eight weeks at a stretch! A 
thing unheard of in my experience, and I have 
since had to walk softly and go slowly. Every 
month I have a spasm of press-work—required 
to keep me and mine in bread and butter; and 
the work here is increasing in its demands on 
me, while I am sorry to say that settlers do not 
turn up a8 numerously as I could wish. 


ie 
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There is a glorious rush of life all around us, 
and we are in every sense in the thick of it! It 
is Very Life of Very Life. We mix with every- 
body, and scoop the cream of human nature in 
every grade, and we are right at the front, right 
where the battle is being fought on which the 
future of our country and race depends. The 
exhilaration of conflict is intense. Here isthis 
engineers’ struggle, for instance. I got Barnes 
to speak on our platform at the P.S. A., and a 
right good soul he is. That was his first step 
on a religious platform. Mansfield House fol- 
lowed suit next week, and then other P. S. A’s. 
Then we got the Congregational Union to pass 
a strong resolution against the employers for 
refusing to accept the mediation of the Gov- 
ernment. The Union passed it unanimously. 
At the meeting in Exeter Hall, called by the 
Compositors’ Trade Union, with Barnes and 
Burns as chief speakers, it was really pleasant 
to find how the leaders on the men’s side were 
our comrades, speakers at our hall, and close 
personal friends. At the present momentI see 
signs of conference are good, and I most earn- 
estly hope that conference will take place and 
the dispute be settled; otherwise we shall have 
to take the stump in defense of Labor and the 
State, against a ring of capitalists. 


In any case, we shall have to awaken the re- 
ligious public to the need of accepting the 
Gospel of the Kingdom as the plan of economic 
and national salvation. I am more gratified 
than I can tell you that the labor leaders know 
that we are their friends, not for any vote- 
catching purpose, but because we believe that 
their cause is Christ’s. I fear that you will 
think that this sort of life is rather breathless. 
So it is, but it is LIFE. You will think there 
is not much room for constructive thinking. 
There is precious little time for reading at 
large, but—and I hope you will forgive me 
daring to say it—I fancy I understand how 
Paul, in the whirl of his work, came to think 
the thoughts that have ruled the ages. He 
often went to jail and had time to consider; 
but what I think he knew was that true thought 
is essentially action also; that the ideas which 
are the very brain-beats of the Christ must be 
deeds at the same time; that, as he said, «‘The 
Kingdom of God is not in word but en dunamei; 
an actual working force, to be known by being 
felt, seen, put in operation. He thought as the 
chemist thinks, as your great Edison thinks, 
continually in touch with checks and veritica- 
tions and infinite suggestiveness of living facts. 
Since I have come into this work I can say that 
what used to be plausible theories have become 
dynamic realities; what one dealt with as the 
hypotheses of the speculator now reveal them- 
selves as forces like gravity, electricity or 
chemical cohesion, only infinitely more real; 
abstract conclusions of the reasoning intellect 
become vital, real personal entities; out of the 
dreamland of the dust, with its companionship 
of shadows, one steps into the clear day of bat- 
tle, where forces assert themselves, and con- 
crete vitalities dispense with proof. And at 
the same time you find the utter vanity of 
much on which the mere thinking led one to 
set great pride. When with banner and brass 
band we have got before us the poorest of the 
poor, from the Sunday morning market, and we 








get a divine idea home right into the heart of 
them, well, that idea reveals itself as a force; 
and the exegesis of life is more vitalizingly 
convincing than any printed commentary. 

Pray do not for one moment imagine that I 
disparage those who are told off to the quiet 
work of map-drawing and plan-of-campaign 
drifting in the far-distant headquarters at the 
rear. Every man to the place to which he has 
been told off, but none the less do you not 
think that the call is now for those who will go 
to the front and bear the brunt? The working 
classes are waiting to be taught, to be led, to 
be loved, into the true lover constructive atti- 
tude to the new age they have to build. The 
middle classes have plenty of teachers and 
pastors who keep up the old Jewish-Christian 
kind of life. We want Apostles to the Gentiles, 
to the great mass of enfranchised and educated 
Labor, to break loose our religion from the 
middle-class conventionalities which are as 
non-essential to the life as the rabbinical rules, 
and to cJaim the future for the people and for 
the Christ. There is not likely to be any such 
hinge-time as this for many generations yet to 
come. You will help us to rear the men and 
women to do this great work. 

It is mail-time and I must stop. Forgive the 
rush of what I have said. It may show better 
than any description the way the life leads us. 
God bless you for all your kindheartedness to- 
wards us. Yours sincerely, 


F. HERBERT STEAD. 
Robert Browning Hall, London. 





SETTLEMENT NOTES. 





Alumnz House, New York, will have. the 
benefit of a bazar, to be held April 8 in the Hotel 
Waldorf by friends of the settlement. 


A handy little pamphlet, of vest-pocket size, 
is the scheduleof organized work in the College 
settlement in Rivington street, New York. 


The College-Settlement News of Philadelphia 
resumes publication, but as a strictly local 
organ of the settlement of that name, devoted 
to its work and needs. 


The ** wooden wedding ” of the University of 
Chicago settlement was a delightful occasion 
January 21. Neighbors took part, and a large 
number of chairs were among the « wedding ” 
gifts. Music, speeches, and a general good time 
were enjoyed. 


Harry F. Ward, the new headworker of the 
Northwestern University Settlement, Prof. 
Graham Taylor and Miss Jane Addams were 
among the speakers at the «‘ Settlement Night” 
of the Physicians’ Club of Chicago, January 30. 
Dr. Bayard Holmes presided. 


Mrs. Humphrey Ward, speaking in Man- 
chester, Eng., recently, at a meeting of one of 
the social settlements, gave it as her opinion 
that it was pretty clear that young men or 
women working for their college degrees and at 
the same time endeavoring to do social settle- 
ment work were not the type of workers from 
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whom the most fruitful type of labor could be 
expected. Neither does she believe that young 
men beginning professional life can undertake 
the additional strain of settlement work unless 
they are exceptionally strong, physically, 
morally and intellectually. 


The marriage of Miss Mary M. Kingsbury to 
Dr. Vladimir Simkovitch, of Berlin, January 
7th, in New York, brought together a brilliant 
group of people, including local settlement 
workers and others prominent in the social 
movement in New York. Mr. and Mrs. Simko- 
vitch will live at Friendly Aid settlement as 
head-workers. 


The W. C. T. U. work at 133 South Morgan 
street, Chicago, now calls itself the Frances E. 
Willard Christian Social Settlement. It was 
formerly the Bethesda Day Nursery and Free 
Kindergarten. It includes kindergarten, day 
nursery, mothers’ meetings, industrial school, 
penny savings system, manual training school, 
clubs, reading-room, classes, etc. 


Encouraging reports come of the work of the 
rejuvenated St. Louis settlement, at 2501 South 
Second street. Dr. and Mrs. McGinnis, the 
residents, are getting hold upon the hearts of 
the neighborhood, and the activities are more 
and more effective. The children’s chorus, the 
boys’ militia company, and various forms of 
work by the girls, are popular features. 


The interesting and suggestive feature of the 
East Side House settlement, described in its 
annual report, is its society of colleagues. The 
co-operation by neighborsin the conduct of 
settlements is a growing feature, more and 
more common, and as it adds itself with 
strength and genuineness, makes the work 
more and more truly democratic, and estab- 
lishes more firmly the settlement’s claim to 
title as a neighborhood center. 


Canon Barnett, founder of Toynbee Hall, the 
first of London’s settlements, was recently 
asked what defense he had to make for the large 
amount of educational work that settlement is 
now doing. He replied: «The fact is that, 
having been concerned to raise the standard of 
living, we have been driven to develop educa- 
tional schemes. We found that without more 
knowledge power was likely to be a useless 
weapon and money only a means of degrada- 
tion, that without more education local govern- 
ment would hardly be for the local good.” 





Perhaps I do not know what I was made for; 
but one thing I certainly never was made for, 
and that is, to put principles on and off at the 
dictation of a party, as a lackey changes his 
livery at his master’s command.—Horace Mann. 





You say that government and municipal own- 
ership are socialist dreams. Perhaps. But of 
one thing we are sure: there is no dream about 
the private ownership of these things bribing 
every legislative and judicial body in the na- 
tion and extorting from the public all the 
traffic will bear. No dream about that. Itisa 
great, big, fine, large, fat fact.—The Labor 
World. 











STORY OF ORCHESTRION HALL. 
Account of an Unique and Suggestive Work 
at Racine, | 

At the request of THe Commons, Rev. A. C. 
Grier, of the Racine, Wis., Universalist church, 
sends the following account of the work at Or- 
chestrion Hall, which may offer suggestions for 
similar work in churches elsewhere: 

Orchestrion Hall is unfortunate in belonging 
to no genus butitsown. It is nota social settle- 
ment, nor is it an institutional church. And 
yet it has features of both. The building is 
a three-story brick, situated in one of the most 
favorable spots in Racine — a city of factories — 
with a population of some 30,000. Probably 
more people pass its doors on foot than at any 
other corner in the city. The building was 
formally a wholesale and retail liquor store. 
It received its name from the mammoth orches- 
trion which it contains. Its former owner was 
an enthusiast on music, and gathered all sorts 
of instruments about him. This largest one 
cost nearly $4,000. The building was secured, 
after the death of its owner, by the Orchestrion 
Hall Association, of which Rev. A. C. Grier, 
of the Universalist church, is the organizer and 
president, for a reading and game room, a restau- 
rant and lodging-house. 

The object of the institution is to furnish 
a place of congregation, amusement, and edu- 
cation of that large class of men, old and young, 
who before had no place but the saloon in which 
to find rest and recreation. The hall is open 
from 6 a. M. to 10 P. M., and its rooms have been 
abundantly patronized during the ten months 
of operation. ‘The dinin-groom and restaurant 
has been in successful competition with the 
«‘free lunch” of the neighboring saloons. The 
reading-rooms have on file about sixty papers 
and magazines, and the game rooms are equipped 
with the games that draw the young men. 

Lodgings are furnished at 15 cents, and in- 
clude a buth. Meals are 15 cents, and lunches 
very low priced. A glass of milk costs 1 cent. 
For those lacking money, the Hall has a wood 
pile where the means can be earned. Every 
home in the city is supplied with tickets, which 
are to be given to all applicants for help. These 
direct the bearer to the Hall, where he can se- 
cure what he needs for a reasonable amount 
of work. An employment bureau has been well 
patronized. Sheds are provided free for the 
teams of farmers and others. W. B. Dutlera, 
one of Prof. Graham Taylor’s students, is the 
efficient superintendent, and it has been through 
his able administration that the following 
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excellent report for the ten months is made 
possible: 

Lodgings have been furnished for cash for 
1,092; for work, 266; meals for cash, 19,791; for 
work, 473; total, 20,264. Theaverage dailyattend- 
ance at the reading-room and game room, 73; 
total for period, 20,533; total attendance at the 
hall for ten months, 40,797. Permanent work 
has been furnished to 131 persons; 489 persons 
have been given for work 739 meals and lodg- 
ings. The average attendance at the reading- 
room during the cold snap was 98 daily. ‘The 
money collected by Rev. Grier was $1,922, and 
about $100.00 will be needed to finish the year. 
Next year $1,600 will be sufficient to continue 
the work. 





THE SIN OF OMISSION. 


and thither, the man was gone.”’ 


For I was busy hither and yon 
And to and fro! 

Working the Master’s work, I thought. 
Ah me, I know— 

Looking back across the years— 
It was not so. 


Busy—pursuing, with blinded zeal, 
Some vague, wild plan, 

Whereby the world should be sooner freed 
From error’s ban, 

And Earth become Paradise once more, 
For sinful man. 


Over the bars of my garden gate, 
With wan, pale face, 

One, wistful, gazed at the summer bloom 
That filled the place; 

With hand outstretched, as if entreating 
A moment’s grace. 


But I was busy with greater things— 
A whole world’s fate; 

Should I turn from these to the beggar there 
Without my gate? 

And I said: *“ Not now, but another time, 
He will surely wait!” 


So I toiled at my task with fevered haste 
Till eve came on. 

Then I went my re | in the sunset gleam, 
O’er the grass-clad lawn 

To my garden wicket:—But lo! I found 
The man was gone. 


And the deeds that I wrought that busy day 
Proved vain, the whole, 

And now too late, ah me! I know 
In my inmost soul, 

’Twas an angel that stood in beggar’s guise, 
And craved my dole. 


Now the livelong day with tristful heart, 
I stand and wait, 
Gazing and gazing adown the path; 
But ah, too late! 
The blessed presence will pause no more 
Beside my gate. 
—Alice Brotherton Williams. 
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R. CHARLES CUTHBERT HALL, at the 
monthly conference under the auspices 
of the Charity Organization Society in New 
York, the theme being ‘Religious Work in 
Connection with Neighborhood ‘Settlements,’” 
spoke with special reference to the work of the 
settlement of the Union Seminary students. 
He said that the people in that neighborhood 
are not paupers by any means; but they are 
poor, and they have drifted away from the 
church. Many of them, too, have a certain 
aggressive feeling of dislike for ordinary mis- 
sions as representing ‘‘the churches of the 
capitalists.” The recollection of the gospel 
had been brought back to such people through 
the settlement work. One man near the Union 
Settlement said to Dr. Hall: 

«<T suppose you never go to cheap theaters 
or dance halls?” 

«TI never go to any theaters,” replied the 
Doctor. 

‘And those flaming posters in front of the 
low theaters, they don’t make you want to 
go in?” 

«« They have no influence on me at all, so far 
as making me wish to go in.” 


“« Well, that’s just the way with those notices 
of the meetings at the missions; they don’t ap- 
peal to me at all.” 

Dr. Strong said that Christ did not come to 
earth to go on a slumming expedition, and then 
amaze the inhabitants of heaven with tales of 
what He saw. He was not like some city mis- 
sionaries who go among the poor for a day. 
He tried to lift men up, and that implied spirit- 
ual as well as social instruction. 
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